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Foreword 


The  celebrations  held  in  Lausanne  over  Pentecost  1 977  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recall  the  beginnings  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Lausanne  fifty  years  earlier,  in  1927, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  bring  together  representatives  of  the 
different  Christian  traditions.  At  that  time  over  400  delegates  had  met 
in  the  University  of  Lausanne  in  a bid  to  discover  what  they  had  in 
common  and  what  exactly  still  kept  them  apart.  A conference  of  this 
kind  was  unusual  in  those  days  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  seventeen 
years  of  intensive  and  persistent  efforts  were  required  before  it  could 
take  place.  The  determination  of  those  early  pioneers,  their  refusal  to 
be  discouraged  by  any  obstacles,  however  formidable,  deserves  to  be 
remembered  by  us  with  gratitude  today. 

But  the  1977  celebrations  were  not  concerned  primarily  with  the  past. 
They  were,  above  all,  a call  to  the  churches  today.  “The  call  to  unity  is 
like  the  flow  of  a river;  it  never  ceases.  It  has  been  sounding  with 
varying  accents  through  the  successive  generations  since  the  beginning. 
To  us  it  has  of  late  come  with  new  force  through  the  voice  of  God’s 
Spirit  speaking  to  the  many  divided  communions  of  our  day,  as  the  call 
of  a shepherd  to  his  scattered  flock.”  These  words  of  Charles  Brent, 
taken  from  his  opening  address  to  the  1927  World  Conference,  have 
lost  none  of  their  impact  today,  half  a century  later.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  today  we  are  standing  at  a different  point  downstream  and 
have  to  ask  ourselves  afresh  what  unity  really  means. 

The  celebrations  left  me  with  three  outstanding  impressions.  Firstly,  a 
question : What  is  the  real  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  churches  have 
already  wrestled  with  this  question  of  unity  for  such  a long  time  ? All 
these  efforts,  all  these  conferences,  statements  and  joint  programmes! 
And  still  the  goal  has  not  been  reached.  The  churches  are  still  divided. 

Is  the  quest  for  unity  a hopeless  undertaking,  therefore? 
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Another  interpretation  is  possible.  Could  it  not  be  that  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  churches  in  the  search  for  unity  already  constitute  a common 
tradition  ? The  churches  have  opened  communicating  doors.  They  no 
longer  have  only  their  separate  histories. They  are  already  linked  through 
a common  history.  They  can  no  longer  continue  along  their  separate 
ways.  The  strength  of  the  common  tradition  represented  by  the  ecu- 
menical movement  is  such  that  the  churches  are  also  obliged  to  look  to 
the  future  together.  Even  if  certain  churches  have  reservations  or  doubts 
about  one  or  other  aspect  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  withdrawal 
from  the  growing  fellowship  is  no  longer  possible. The  repeated  emphasis 
in  Lausanne  on  the  fact  that  our  joint  commitment  has  reached  the 
point  of  no  return  was  no  mere  coincidence. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Lausanne  celebrations  were  a call  to  unity  in  life , 
to  real  communion.  Certainly  no  one  will  wish  to  deny  the  need  for 
theological  reflection,  the  clarification  of  differences,  a patient  study 
of  the  obstacles  to  unity.  But  the  dialogue  between  the  churches  must 
not  become  an  end  in  itself.  It  must  be  a determined  effort  to  foster 
fellowship  among  the  churches.  It  must  prepare  the  way  for  the  churches 
to  pray  together,  live  together,  bear  witness  together.  The  addresses 
contained  in  this  volume  reflect  this  note  in  the  celebrations  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  capture  it  on  the  printed 
page  at  all,  since  it  was  part  of  the  very  atmosphere  of  those  days. 
The  hundreds  of  young  people  who  came  together  to  pray,  to  sing,  to 
discuss;  the  evening  hosted  by  the  Taize  Community;  the  afternoon 
gathering  organized  by  the  Focolari  movement;  the  unforgettable  per- 
formance of  the  “Gen  Verde” ; the  worship  services  arranged  by  the 
International  Ecumenical  Fellowship  - all  these  events,  severally  and 
together,  were  eloquent  of  an  irresistible  longing  for  a real  fellowship 
of  life,  for  signs  of  genuine  solidarity  in  this  world  of  division,  injustice, 
violence  and  oppression.  The  theological  discussions  must  help  to  clear 
the  path  for  the  power  of  love,  a path  which  is  still  barred  by  differences 
inherited  from  the  past. 

The  celebrations  were  also  a call,  therefore,  to  the  churches  to  draw  the 
appropriate  conclusions  from  the  results  so  far  achieved  in  the  dialogue. 
Certainly  there  are  still  problems  to  be  solved.  In  many  respects  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  list  a whole  series  of  questions  still  requiring  agreement.  But  these 
unsolved  problems  can  only  find  a solution  within  the  fellowship.  Yet 
the  churches  remain  hesitant.  It  is  almost  as  if  they  fear  unity  even  as 
they  are  seeking  it.  Must  they  really  move  into  this  unfamiliar  territory 
of  a new  fellowship?  Will  the  ground  be  firm  under  their  feet?  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  at  this  point  there  should  spring  up  in  every 
tradition  movements  which  are  almost  desperately  looking  for  some 
way  back  into  the  safe  shelter  or  the  familiar  traditional  ways  of  the 
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past.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  indications  that  the  new  fellow- 
ship is  really  much  more  solid  than  the  fearful  incline  to  suppose.  If  the 
churches  do  take  decisions,  they  will  not  fall  into  the  void.  The  fellow- 
ship they  are  seeking  is  already  there  awaiting  them. 

LUKAS  VISCHER 
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The  1927  Lausanne  conference 
in  retrospect 

Dr  W.A.  Visser ’t  Hooft 


To  grasp  the  significance  of  the  world  conference  in  Lausanne  in  1927 
we  must  realize,  first  of  all,  that  the  idea  of  such  a conference  was 
something  quite  new  and  unprecedented.  Of  course,  there  had  been 
great  ecumenical  councils  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  representative 
of  a single  world  Church.  Subsequently,  there  had  been  bilateral  dis- 
cussions between  churches  which  had  become  separated  but  which 
were  now  seeking  a doctrinal  consensus. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  important  international  conferences  had  been 
held  in  which  individual  Christians  came  together  to  reflect  on  their 
common  tasks,  their  work  as  missionaries,  or  their  evangelism  among 
young  people,  for  example,  but  which  steered  clear  of  controversial 
doctrinal  issues.  But  a world  conference  bringing  together  all  the 
churches  which  accepted  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  in  order  to 
clarify  their  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  and  in  this  way  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  reunion  of  the  churches  — this  was  some- 
thing unheard  of.  It  seemed  at  first  sight  to  have  more  in  common  with 
the  speculations  of  a Solovyev  than  with  the  kind  of  proposal  which 
ecclesiastical  synods  could  take  seriously. 


• The  Rev.  Dr  Willem  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft  was  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and,  for  three  successive  periods  from  1948  to  1966, 
its  first  General  Secretary.  At  the  time  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  in  1927  he 
was  a young  theologian  and,  for  part  of  the  time,  an  interested  spectator  of  its 
proceedings  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  visitors’  gallery. 
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The  Pioneers : Brent  and  Gardiner 


But  the  person  who  dared  to  come  forward  with  this  adventurous  idea 
was  neither  a dreamer  nor  a simpleton.  Before  being  called  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA  (Anglican)  to  become  a Bishop 
in  the  Philippines  in  1901 , Charles  Henry  Brent  had  laboured  for  twelve 
years  in  the  slums  of  Boston.  He  was  a man  who  gave  himself  unreserv- 
edly to  the  struggle  against  the  great  social  evils.  For  example,  he  became 
a specialist  on  the  opium  traffic  and  represented  the  American  govern- 
ment at  international  conferences  concerned  with  the  suppression  of 
this  traffic  in  opium.  The  first  time  I heard  him  speak  was  not  in  an 
ecclesiastical  setting  but  at  the  Palais  Wilson  in  Geneva  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  League  of  Nations  and  he  was  attacking  the  clandestine 
protectors  of  the  traffic  in  drugs. 

Brent  had  been  profoundly  shocked  by  the  weakness  of  the  churches 
in  face  of  the  major  problems  of  the  modern  world  and  especially  by 
their  weakness  in  “mission”  countries.  He  believed  that  one  main 
reason  for  this  weakness  was  the  division  of  the  churches.  It  was  in 
1910,  at  the  important  missionary  conference  in  Edinburgh,  that  he 
became  convinced  that  “the  Spirit  of  God...  was  preparing  a new  era 
in  the  history  of  Christianity”  and  that  a concrete  result  could  be 
achieved  in  the  struggle  for  church  unity.  The  overriding  motive  was 
that  God  Himself  wants  the  unity  of  His  people  and  that  His  servants 
are  therefore  called  to  labour  ceaselessly  for  this  unity.  Some  weeks 
later,  when  attending  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Cincinnati,  he  made  up  his  mind,  during  a celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
to  propose  that  the  Convention  should  summon  a world  conference 
of  churches  to  study  questions  of  faith  and  order.  His  proposal  was 
adopted  and  the  Convention  appointed  a commission  to  promote  the 
project.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  day  before  the  adoption  of  this 
motion  Dr  Peter  Ainslie,  the  leader  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  had 
proposed  to  create  a commission  of  Christian  Union  of  his  church  and 
this  had  been  adopted. 

Bishop  Brent  was  of  course  a member  of  the  commission  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  but  had  still  to  continue  his  ministry  in  the  Philippines. 
The  very  difficult  task  of  making  Brent’s  great  idea  a reality  conse- 
quently devolved  upon  the  commission’s  secretary,  Robert  Gardiner. 
Gardiner  had  to  start  right  from  scratch.  There  was  no  salary  and  all 
his  work  for  the  commission  would  have  to  be  done  in  addition  to  his 
professional  legal  work.  He  had  no  international  or  ecumenical  experi- 
ence ; there  was  not  even  a list  of  addresses  of  churches  to  be  invited. 

He  had  no  staff  and  in  the  early  years  wrote  all  his  letters  himself.  How 
would  this  layman  with  his  legal  training  find  his  way  about  in  the 
uncharted  jungle  of  the  history  of  schisms  and  theological  controversies? 
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From  1910  onwards,  however,  Gardiner  devoted  himself  to  this  one 
task  with  incredible  concentration.  He  bombarded  the  churches  with 
brochures  (a  hundred  thousand  in  the  first  year).  He  wrote  thousands 
of  letters.  He  found  translators  for  his  correspondence  in  Latin,  French 
and  Italian.  Fortunately  he  received  from  the  well-known  millionaire 
J.  P.  Morgan  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  cover 
expenses.  He  set  out  first  to  persuade  the  leaders  of  the  English-speaking 
churches.  Their  response  was  encouraging.  But  in  1914  he  tackled  the 
far  harder  task  of  interesting  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  project. 

It  is  impressive  to  see  how  Gardiner  was  able  to  find  arguments  based 
on  Orthodox  tradition  to  enable  him  to  find  the  same  wavelength  as 
his  correspondent  Metropolitan  Anthony  of  Kharkov.  How  Gardiner 
was  able  to  find  his  way  so  successfully  into  the  spiritual  world  of 
Orthodoxy  at  a time  when  the  Christian  West  and  the  Christian  East 
were  almost  completely  isolated  from  each  other,  remains  a mystery. 
The  Metropolitan  adopted  a very  firm  attitude.  There  were  not  two 
churches,  each  separated  from  the  other.  There  was  only  one  true 
Church.  Gardiner  refused  to  be  discouraged.  He  was  aware  that  many 
Orthodox  theologians  took  a more  positive  view  of  the  other  churches. 
He  showed  that  the  bonds  between  the  churches  had  not  been  com- 
pletely sundered,  for  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was 
recognized  by  all.  He  quoted  Solovyev  and  Philaret,  the  famous  Moscow 
theologian,  to  support  the  view  that  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
churches  are  all  part  of  the  Universal  Church.  The  Episcopalian  lawyer 
ventured  even  to  correct  the  Orthodox  Metropolitan’s  account  of 
Eastern  ecclesiology  and  to  assert  roundly  that  the  Byzantine  tradition 
did  not  question  the  Christian  character  of  Western  Christendom.  For 
this  substantial  contribution  to  the  dialogue  between  East  and  West, 
Gardiner  ought  to  have  received  an  honorary  doctorate  in  theology! 

In  1915  Gardiner  was  delighted  to  learn  that  two  very  influential 
Russian  theologians  - Professors  Gloubkovsky  and  Troitzky  of  the 
Petersburg  Imperial  Church  Academy  — commended  the  “Faith  and 
Order”  project  in  the  official  journal  of  the  Academy. 

In  1914  Gardiner  wrote  to  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal 
Gasparri.  In  his  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  the  Cardinal  praised  the 
initiators  of  the  project  to  examine  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  and 
said  that  the  Pope  knew  himself  to  be  the  source  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  The  fact  that  this  letter  spoke  so  positively  of  the  project  and 
did  not  say  that  Catholics  would  be  unable  to  take  part  in  the  confer- 
ence rather  encouraged  Gardiner  and  with  the  Cardinal’s  permission 
he  gave  the  letter  wide  publicity. 

During  the  war,  international  contacts  became  extremely  difficult. 
Many  churches,  moreover,  were  so  closely  identified  with  the  patriotic 
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cause  that  they  had  no  time  for  ecumenical  problems.  But  the  very  fact 
that  the  role  of  the  churches  in  this  first  world  war  was  unworthy  of 
their  calling  led  to  a sense  of  shame  when  the  war  ended.  The  failure  of 
the  churches  to  manifest  the  Church’s  universality  surely  called  for 
repentance  on  their  part  and  they  should  now  take  the  question  of 
Christian  unity  much  more  seriously.  Bishop  Brent  himself  had  been 
a chaplain  in  France  in  1917  and  1918  and  what  he  had  seen  there  had 
so  deeply  shocked  him  that  he  had  become  a convinced  pacifist.  The 
need  to  create  a moral  force  strong  enough  to  eliminate  war  became 
for  him  from  then  on  another  urgent  reason  for  achieving  church  unity. 

European  Tour:  Promising  Discussions 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Faith  and  Order  was  still  relatively  little  known 
in  Europe.  Gardiner  had  few  contacts  with  the  churches  of  continental 
Europe.  He  took  the  “basis”  of  Faith  and  Order  very  seriously  - namely, 
the  insistence  that  the  conference  should  consist  of  delegates  from 
churches  recognizing  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour.  As  he  saw  it,  the 
conception  of  unity  shared  by  those  who  accept  the  incarnation  would 
necessarily  differ  completely  from  that  of  those  from  whom  our  Lord 
is  simply  a great  religious  teacher.  But  Gardiner  found  it  very  difficult 
to  determine  which  churches  in  Europe  would  accept  this  proposed 
basis. 

In  1919a  Faith  and  Order  delegation  was  sent  to  Europe.  It  was  headed 
by  Bishop  Anderson  of  Chicago  who  was  accompanied  by  four  other 
American  Episcopalians.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  the  conduct 
of  affairs  still  firmly  in  Episcopalian  hands  after  nine  years  of  endeav- 
our. The  journey  was  a difficult  and  adventurous  one,  especially  in  the 
Balkans.  The  delegation  travelled  in  a French  cruiser,  an  American 
destroyer,  and  military  vehicles  of  various  armies.  The  delegation 
explained  in  its  report:  “Without  any  soliciting  on  our  part  these  official 
courtesies  were  lavished  on  us  simply  because  we  were  Americans, 
members  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  champions  of  a cause  which  spoke 
home  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  peoples  wearied  with  their  struggles 
and  anxious  to  encourage  the  Church’s  efforts  to  develop  goodwill 
among  men.” 

The  delegation  was  welcomed  with  the  utmost  cordiality  in  the  Ortho- 
dox Churches  of  the  Balkans  and  the  Near  East.  The  reason  was  that  it 
arrived  there  at  a very  propitious  moment.  The  Patriarchates,  especially 
the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  were  hopeful  that  a 
new  era  was  opening  up  for  them  and  a new  freedom  to  develop  with 
work  in  the  future.  The  American  ecumenical  initiative  was  comple- 
mentary to  the  ecumenical  initiative  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  a speech  of  welcome,  the  spokesman  for  the  Holy  Synod 
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declared : “Our  joy  is  all  the  greater  when  we  remember  that,  before  it 
knew  of  your  Church’s  most  noble  decision,  but  inspired  by  the  same 
longing  and  with  the  same  sacred  goal  in  view,  our  Church  had  already 
studied  the  question  of  a league  of  different  churches  and  of  a possible 
coming  together  on  their  part,  so  that,  with  God’s  blessing  and  help, 
the  way  leading  to  unity  might  in  future  be  made  easier.” 

This  was  the  first  announcement  of  the  Orthodox  Encyclical  which  was 
to  be  issued  in  January  1920  calling  for  the  creation  of  a League  or 
Society  of  Churches  just  as  efforts  were  at  that  time  being  made  to 
organize  a League  of  Nations.  It  is  true  that  what  the  Encyclical  pro- 
posed was  oriented  more  in  the  direction  of  “Life  and  Work”  than  in 
that  of  “Faith  and  Order”,  since  it  was  primarily  concerned  with 
collaboration  in  practical  and  social  matters.  But  the  longing  to  end  its 
isolation  and  to  enter  into  brotherly  relations  with  other  churches  was 
strong  enough  in  the  Orthodox  Church  for  it  to  accept  the  Faith  and 
Order  project  as  well  as  that  of  Life  and  Work. 

At  Rome,  the  delegation  had  a far  more  difficult  task  to  accomplish. 
They  entertained  good  hopes  of  success  in  view  of  the  letter  of  1914 
and  other  letters  from  several  Catholic  prelates  containing  approving 
words  about  the  conference.  It  was  a great  disappointment  to  them, 
therefore,  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  Pope  himself  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  unable  to  participate  in  a conference  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Episcopal  Church.  What  struck  the  delegates  particularly 
was  the  contrast  between  the  Pope’s  attitude  towards  them  and  his 
attitude  towards  the  proposed  world  conference.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
said,  they  found  extreme  kindness,  and  on  the  other  hand,  immovable 
rigidity.  The  communique  defining  the  Vatican’s  response  had  been 
drawn  up  before  the  delegation’s  visit.  Dialogue  was  impossible. 

Roma  locuta  est.  Did  it  have  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  causa  finita 
estl  There  was  one  man  whose  faith  in  the  sacredness  of  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  unity  was  so  strong  and  tenacious  that  he  calmly 
continued  to  lay  siege  to  the  Roman  fortress.  I refer  to  Gardiner  him- 
self. In  his  correspondence  I found  a number  of  letters  written  by  him 
to  Cardinal  Mercier  of  Malines,  whose  courageous  witness  during  the 
war  and  fraternal  attitude  towards  Christians  of  other  confessions  had 
made  him  the  most  universally  respected  of  the  cardinals.  Gardiner  had 
already  been  in  touch  with  him  in  1914.  In  September  1919,  therefore, 
following  the  Vatican’s  non  possumus , Gardiner  went  to  see  the  Car- 
dinal of  Philadelphia.  Their  conversation  must  have  been  a very  encour- 
aging one  since  Gardiner  speaks  in  his  letter  of  the  warm  interest  the 
Cardinal  had  shown  in  him  and  sends  the  Cardinal  the  documents 
concerning  the  preliminary  meeting  in  1920. 
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Gardiner  visited  Malines  for  the  first  time  in  1920.  Particularly  interest- 
ing is  the  fact  that,  in  a letter  of  January  1921,  Gardiner  says  “in  con- 
fidence” that  if  the  project  had  been  “properly  presented”  to  the 
Pope,  the  latter  would  have  found  “no  difficulty  in  accepting”  it.  This 
letter  also  shows  that  the  Cardinal  had  spoken  of  the  possibility  of 
inviting  prominent  Catholics  as  advisors  for  the  various  sub-committees. 
The  most  important  letters,  however,  are  those  of  1923  and  1924. 
Gardiner  informed  the  Cardinal  that  the  Business  Committee  of  Faith 
and  Order  had  instructed  him  to  seek  an  audience  with  the  Cardinal 
to  express  the  movement’s  gratitude  for  the  interest  he  had  shown  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  unity  and  to  inform  him  of  the  plans  which  had 
been  made.  In  August  1923  he  saw  the  Cardinal  in  Malines  and  their 
conversation  lasted  an  afternoon  and  evening.  Gardiner’s  report  to  the 
Business  Committee  was  so  positive  that  it  was  decided  (March  7th, 
1924)  that  the  president,  Bishop  Brent,  should  seek  the  Cardinal’s 
good  offices  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  participation  - official  or  unoffi- 
cial — of  eminent  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  both  in  the 
preparations  for  the  World  Conference  and  in  the  Conference  itself.  In 
April,  Gardiner  again  wrote  at  some  length  in  order  to  dispel  all  mis- 
understandings about  the  conference.  He  quoted  the  1919  decree  of 
the  Holy  Office  which  speaks  of  opportunities  of  “enlightening  our 
separated  brethren  and  leading  them  back  to  the  unity  of  the  true 
Church”  and  boldly  claimed  that  the  Faith  and  Order  project  matched 
this  definition. 

Gardiner’s  very  last  letter  to  the  Cardinal  is  dated  9th  May  1924.  Six 
weeks  later  Gardiner  was  dead.  Did  the  Cardinal  transmit  or  deliver 
personally  this  Faith  and  Order  letter  to  the  Vatican?  Since  he  had 
agreed  to  do  so,  he  very  probably  did  deliver  it.  It  is  also  probable, 
however,  that  the  response  to  the  letter  was  unfavourable.  For  the 
year  of  Mercier’s  visit  to  Rome  was  also  the  year  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Malines  Conversations.  At  the  4th  Session  of  these  Conversations  with 
the  Anglicans,  the  Cardinal  had  read  a memorandum  prepared  by  Dom 
Lambert  Beauduin  — who  was  a prophet  rather  than  a diplomat  — 
concerning  the  possible  place  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  reunited 
Church,  and  this  revolutionary  proposal,  imprudently  made  public  by 
Lord  Halifax,  provoked  very  strong  reactions  to  the  Vatican.  The 
Cardinal  was  no  longer  a very  effective  intermediary,  therefore.  But 
these  two  men  — Gardiner  and  Mercier  — offer  a good  illustration 
of  what  it  can  mean  to  “hope  against  hope”. 


Preliminary  Conference,  1920 

But  let  us  return  to  the  year  1920.  It  was  an  important  year  for  the 
Faith  and  Order  movement.  In  saying  that  every  church  had  been  given 
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the  opportunity  of  taking  part  and  that  all  the  churches,  except  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  had  agreed  to  collaborate,  Brent  was  guilty 
of  exaggeration  since  there  were  still  a large  number  of  churches  which 
were  ill-informed  about  the  project  and  the  Evangelical  Churches  of 
Germany  had  decided  not  to  participate  officially  because  of  the  inter- 
national situation.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  moment  had  come 
to  give  a broader  basis  to  the  movement.  This  was  the  reason  for  calling 
the  preliminary  conference  which  took  place  in  Geneva  in  1920. 

Gardiner’s  patient  labours  had  borne  fruit.  Seventy  churches  were 
represented.  It  was  particularly  encouraging  that  the  Orthodox  Churches 
had  sent  eighteen  delegates,  including  some  theologians  who  were  to 
play  an  outstanding  part  in  ecumenical  history,  such  as  Archbishop 
Germanos  of  Constantinople,  Professor  Alivisatos  of  Athens,  and  Pro- 
fessor Zankov  of  Sofia.  This  Orthodox  presence  at  one  of  the  very  first 
meetings  of  the  churches’  ecumenical  movement  demonstrated  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  movement  to  be  merely  western  or  pan- 
Protestant  but  on  the  contrary  truly  universal.  Faith  and  Order  was 
thus  internationalized.  Responsibility  for  the  movement  would  no 
longer  be  borne  exclusively  by  the  Americans  but  by  a Continuation 
Committee  which  was  international  in  character. 

Unfortunately,  however,  due  to  financial  difficulties,  this  Continuation 
Committee  was  not  able  to  function  effectively  and  could  not  meet 
between  1920  and  1925.  The  leadership  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Brent,  who  had  now  become  Bishop  of  Western  New  York  in  Buffalo, 
and  Gardiner.  But  new  men  were  emerging.  I think  especially  of  Bishop 
Gore  of  Oxford,  a very  learned  theologian  and  an  impressive  orator, 
who  dominated  the  Geneva  conference  with  his  catholicizing,  and  at 
the  same  time  modernizing,  theology.  Or  again  of  Palmer,  Bishop  of 
Bombay,  another  Anglican  who  played  a leading  role  in  discussions 
concerning  the  formation  of  a United  Church  of  India. 

At  Geneva,  Palmer  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Subjects  Committee, 
which  was  responsible  for  establishing  the  programme  of  the  confer- 
ence and  directing  the  preparatory  studies.  Palmer’s  background  was 
India  where  the  question  of  church  unity  had  become  a really  urgent 
issue.  His  colleague  Bishop  Azarian  often  used  to  say:  “In  the  West, 
unity  is  desirable ; in  the  mission  lands,  it  is  a vital  necessity”.  Palmer 
was  in  a hurry,  therefore.  He  had  contributed  much  to  the  drafting  of 
the  Appeal  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1920  in  which  the  bishops 
of  all  the  Anglican  Churches  declared  that  the  time  had  come  for  all 
groups  in  Christendom  to  agree  to  forget  all  that  was  past  and  to  reach 
out  towards  the  goal  of  one  reconciled  Catholic  Church,  and  which 
made  concrete  proposals  as  to  how  this  goal  was  to  be  achieved. 
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As  Palmer  saw  it  therefore,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  World  Conference 
was  not  simply  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  churches  to  take  their 
bearings  and  produce  a debit  and  credit  account  of  their  agreements 
and  disagreements  but  actually  to  draft  a specific  plan  for  the  reunion 
of  the  churches.  Thus  the  very  first  question  proposed  by  his  Committee 
as  subject  for  study  was : “What  degree  of  unity  in  faith  will  be  neces- 
sary in  a reunited  Church?”  This  gave  the  impression  that  the  confer- 
ence was  going  to  define  the  conditions  for  a general  reunion  of  the 
churches,  despite  the  assurances  given  by  the  pioneers  of  Faith  and 
Order.  The  great  majority  of  churches,  however,  were  not  ready  for  a 
conference  with  this  objective. 

Following  the  Geneva  meeting,  it  was  also  necessary  to  clarify  the 
relationships  between  “Faith  and  Order”  and  “Life  and  Work”.  Arch- 
bishop Soderblom,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  the  USA,  and 
the  Protestant  Federation  of  Switzerland  had  succeeded  in  interesting 
many  churches  in  the  plan  to  hold  a world  conference  on  the  Church’s 
social  and  international  action.  But  could  the  churches  really  be  expected 
to  send  delegates  to  two  world  conferences  to  be  held  in  different 
places  and  without  any  coordination  of  dates?  Brent  and  Gardiner  did 
not  think  they  could  and  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  two  conferences 
be  held  in  Washington  in  1925.  “Life  and  Work”  did  not  agree,  however. 
Soderblom  and  his  colleagues  were  convinced  of  the  need  to  begin 
with  the  discussion  of  practical  tasks  believing  that  this  concentration 
on  Christian  action  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  faith 
and  doctrine. 

There  was  much  to  be  said  for  this  view.  But  a good  deal  of  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  was  to  be  caused  by  two  aphorisms,  or  rather 
slogans,  used  in  the  official  letter  of  the  Life  and  Work  Committee 
addressed  to  Gardiner.  The  first  slogan  stemmed  from  Dr  Kapler, 
President  of  the  Church  Committee  of  Germany,  who  had  asserted : 
die  Lehre  trennt,  aber  das  Dienen  verbindet  (doctrine  divides ; service 
unites).  This  could  easily  be  taken  as  a radical  challenge  to  the  whole 
Faith  and  Order  enterprise.  Besides,  it  would  very  soon  become  obvious 
that  Christians  could  be  divided  just  as  deeply  by  the  discussion  of 
practical  tasks,  such  as  the  attitude  to  war,  for  example,  as  by  any 
doctrinal  discussions. 

The  second  slogan  came  from  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  Christians  should  begin  at  once  to  act  in  moral  and  social 
issues  “as  //they  were  one  body,  in  one  visible  fellowship”.  The  inten- 
tion here  was  clear : namely,  to  affirm  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  complete  agreement  in  doctrine  before  being  able  to  engage  in 
common  social  action.  But  the  use  of  the  words  “as  if’  seemed  to 
introduce  an  element  of  artificiality  and  even  to  suggest  a minimizing 
of  theological  truth.  The  suggestion  seemed  to  be  that  whereas  Life 
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and  Work  was  tackling  an  urgent  task,  Faith  and  Order’s  concern  was 
with  a very  remote  goal.  But  Brent,  Gardiner  and  their  friends  were 
convinced  that  the  Church  urgently  needed  to  achieve  visible  unity 
precisely  in  order  to  accomplish  its  task  in  a divided  world. 

The  Faith  and  Order  leaders  found  themselves,  therefore,  in  a very 
difficult  situation.  On  the  one  hand,  there  were  what  we  may  call  the 
“unionists”,  such  as  Palmer  and  other  Anglicans,  along  with  the  Asians 
and  a certain  number  of  American  Protestants,  for  whom  the  confer- 
ence was  the  launching  pad  for  a great  reunion  movement  and  who 
hoped  it  would  adopt  their  specific  ideas  about  the  future  united 
Church.  On  the  other  hand  were  the  many  church  leaders  who  were 
coming  to  the  conference  to  take  their  bearings  and  to  state  their 
positions  but  were  certainly  not  yet  ready  for  any  comprehensive 
negotiations  and  believed,  with  Soderblom,  that  common  practical 
action  was  the  right  starting  point. 

But  Gardiner  also  had  other  problems.  Following  the  Geneva  confer- 
ence, which  provided  an  opportunity  to  ask  the  churches  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  movement,  one  might  have  expected  financial 
difficulties  to  have  become  a thing  of  the  past.  This  was  not  the  case, 
however.  Some  months  later,  Gardiner  wrote  to  John  D.  Rockefeller 
informing  him  that  he  had  only  three  thousand  dollars  left  to  cover  a 
budget  of  some  twenty  thousand  dollars.  And  this  did  not  include  the 
amount  required  for  the  meeting  of  the  international  committee ! He 
said  sadly  that  unless  donations  arrived  the  movement  would  have  to 
suspend  its  activities,  and  this  at  the  very  moment  when  its  influence 
in  the  world  was  steadily  increasing.  Rockefeller  sent  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  and  promised  to  donate  one  dollar  for  every  dollar 
contributed  by  other  donors. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  tension  Gardiner  had  to  live  with  — on  the  one 
hand  a magnificent  kairos , the  opportunity  of  a great  advance  towards 
unity,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  penury  of  the  resources  — undermined 
his  health.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty -nine.  His  serenity  in  his  work,  his 
unbounded  devotion  to  his  task,  his  faith  in  the  Church’s  calling  - these 
ought  to  have  been  much  more  widely  known.  We  do  not  even  have  a 
biography  of  this  exceptional  man.  We  cannot  celebrate  the  Lausanne 
Conference  without  remembering  him  with  a profound  sense  of  gratitude. 

The  Continuation  Committee  met  in  Berne  in  1926  and  decided  that 
the  World  Conference  should  take  place  in  1927.  There  were  several 
suggestions  for  meeting  place:  Washington,  Jerusalem,  The  Hague, 
Lausanne.  An  important  reason  for  the  choice  of  Lausanne  was  prob- 
ably the  possibility  it  offered  of  holding  the  services  in  the  Cathedral 
and  the  working  sessions  in  the  Palais  de  Rumine. 
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This  meeting  in  Berne  in  1926  proved  a difficult  one.  Siegmund  Schultze 
speaks  of  a hard  struggle  between  those  representatives  of  the  Subjects 
Committee  who  wished  quite  specific  proposals  concerning  reunion  to 
be  presented  to  the  conference  and  those  who  wanted  the  conference 
to  be  really  free  and  unpreempted.  Canon  Bate,  the  secretary  of  the 
Subjects  Committee,  an  Anglican,  spoke  for  the  former,  but  signif- 
icantly certain  influential  Anglicans  took  the  opposite  view.  The 
Lutherans  of  America  and  Europe  also  urged  maximum  freedom.  The 
Subjects  Committee’s  plans  were  considerably  modified,  therefore. 


Lausanne  1 927 : A Remarkable  Achievement 

The  opening  of  the  conference  in  August  1927  was  a great  moment  for 
Charles  Brent.  For  seventeen  years  his  prayers,  his  thoughts,  his  dreams 
had  been  focussed  on  “the  world  conference”.  Now  it  was  there  before 
his  very  eyes.  The  reality  did  not  quite  match  his  hopes.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  be  present  but  it  had  not 
accepted  the  invitation.  All  the  other  Christian  families  were  strongly 
represented  however  and  almost  all  the  Orthodox  Churches.  The  Church 
of  Russia  was  unofficially  represented  by  outstanding  emigre  theologians 
such  as  Gloubkovsky  and  Bulgakov.  All  the  Anglican  Churches  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  Protestant  Churches  were  also  represented.  In  three 
cases,  however,  — Germany,  Finland  and  Holland  — the  delegates  were 
not  official  representatives  of  their  churches.  A remarkable  achieve- 
ment, nevertheless,  for  a first  conference  in  the  field  of  the  Church’s 
faith  and  order.  And  if  we  are  tempted  to  be  critical  of  the  fact  that 
so  few  lay  people,  so  few  women,  so  few  young  people,  so  few  Third 
World  representatives  were  present,  the  criticism  should  be  directed  to 
the  churches  themselves  rather  than  to  the  Faith  and  Order  movement. 

Brent  was  elected  president,  of  course.  But  because  he  was  in  such  poor 
health  he  had  to  ask  the  conference  to  appoint  the  Congregationalist 
professor,  Alfred  Garvie,  as  vice-president.  Garvie,  with  his  marked 
Scottish  accent  and  strong  sense  of  humour,  presided  at  most  of  the 
sessions,  but  Brent  was  there,  as  a sort  of  guardian  angel  or  ombuds- 
man. I watched  them  at  work  from  the  gallery  where  I had  gone  in 
order  to  get  an  impression  of  this  historic  assembly.  Garvie  had  some 
difficulty  in  coping  with  the  irrepressible  Bishop  Gore.  Had  I known 
that,  half  a century  later,  I would  be  asked  to  give  my  impressions  of 
the  Lausanne  conference,  I would  certainly  have  stayed  longer! 

The  conference  begins.  As  at  Stockholm,  there  was  an  interminable 
series  of  addresses.  But  the  real  work  had  to  be  done  in  the  sections. 

The  first  major  theme  was  “The  Church’s  Message  to  the  World : the 
Gospel”.  It  is  a notable  and  encouraging  fact  that  the  section  assigned 
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to  report  on  this  subject  found  little  difficulty  in  reaching  agreement. 
This  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  lead  given  to  the  section  by 
Adolf  Deissmann  of  Berlin.  The  conference  received  the  report  without 
dissent.  The  Orthodox  Churches  declared  it  to  be  the  only  report  they 
were  able  to  endorse  without  reservation.  Some  delegates,  Deissmann 
himself  in  particular,  thought  that,  in  view  of  this  consensus,  the 
conference  could  have  adopted  this  report,  in  which  case  Lausanne 
would  have  made  an  important  declaration  of  the  common  faith  of 
the  churches.  Others  did  not  understand  very  clearly  the  distinction 
between  “receiving”  a report  and  “adopting”  it.  The  rule  itself  was 
quite  clear,  however ; reports  were  not  to  be  adopted  lest  this  should 
give  the  impression  of  any  desire  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
churches. 


Critical  Moments 

For  despite  all  that  had  been  said  in  the  preparatory  documents  and  in 
the  conference  rules,  many  delegates  were  afraid  of  being  presented 
with  faits  accomplis  and  anxious  lest  the  deep  desire  to  achieve  concrete 
results  should  divert  the  conference  from  its  real  objectives.  This 
anxiety  was  particularly  strong  among  the  German  delegates  and  other 
Lutherans.  The  Lutheran  delegates  from  different  countries  decided, 
therefore,  to  make  a joint  statement  emphasizing  above  all  the  danger 
of  any  final  vote  on  reports  dealing  with  matters  of  faith.  This  declara- 
tion was  somewhat  superfluous  since  the  conference  rules  did  not 
mention  any  adoption  of  the  reports.  But  it  was  a warning  to  those 
who  wished  at  all  costs  to  force  the  pace.  The  statement  did  not  make 
a good  impression. 

Other  declarations  followed,  the  most  important  of  them  being  that 
of  the  Orthodox  delegates  in  which  they  declared  their  intention  to 
abstain  from  voting  for  the  reports  of  the  sections,  except  that  of  the 
section  on  the  Church’s  message  to  the  world.  They  could  accept  no 
compromise  on  such  questions  as  the  nature  of  the  Church  or  the 
confession  of  faith.  They  confirmed  their  readiness  to  collaborate 
with  other  churches  in  social  and  moral  issues.  This  was  a critical 
moment  in  the  conference.  Brent’s  response  saved  the  situation.  He 
congratulated  his  Orthodox  brothers  on  the  frankness  with  which 
they  had  spoken : it  had  been  very  difficult  for  them  to  take  the 
position  they  had  and  they  had  done  so  with  great  grace.  Once  again 
the  fundamental  problem  of  the  conference  was  approached : could 
the  major  issues  of  faith  be  resolved  by  modern  parliamentary  methods? 

The  reports  of  the  sections  on  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  Church’s 
common  confession  of  faith,  the  ministry  and  the  sacraments  were 
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received  without  much  difficulty  since  in  all  of  them  care  had  been 
taken  to  register  points  of  disagreement  as  well  as  points  of  agreement. 
But  there  was  sharp  criticism  of  the  report  of  section  VII  on  “the  unity 
of  Christendom  and  the  relation  thereto  of  existing  churches”.  This 
section  was  supposed  to  answer  two  questions:  firstly,  what  could  we 
say  together  about  the  characteristics  of  the  United  Church?  And 
secondly,  how  should  the  work  begun  at  Lausanne  be  continued?  The 
convenor  of  this  section  was  Archbishop  Soderblom.  Was  he  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place  ? I think  not.  For  Soderblom  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  great  Stockholm  Conference  of  1925  and  firmly  believed 
in  the  priority  of  Life  and  Work  over  Faith  and  Order,  on  the  ground 
that  Life  and  Work  was  looking  to  the  immediate  future  and  Faith  and 
Order  towards  a distant  future. 

The  first  draft  of  section  VII’s  report,  therefore,  defined  the  ecumenical 
task  in  Stockholm  terms.  Some  corridor  humorist  described  this  draft 
in  the  following  terms:  Point  one,  the  Stockholm  programme  was  the 
only  practicable  one;  point  two,  Lausanne  was  living  in  the  clouds; 
point  three,  there  were  ways  of  entering  the  clouds  but  the  Conference 
was  not  saying  what  they  were.  This  was  a caricature,  of  course,  but 
reading  this  first  draft  today,  it  is  impossible  to  be  surprised  at  the 
reaction  of  the  “unionists”.  The  more  or  less  Anglo-Catholic  Anglicans 
were  very  critical  indeed.  All  the  more  so  since  the  picture  presented 
of  the  United  Church  left  so  much  room  for  diversity  that  it  seemed 
utterly  to  compromise  the  unity  in  things  necessary. 

Bishop  Gore  radically  opposed  it,  saying  that  acceptance  of  such  a 
report  would  make  his  participation  in  Faith  and  Order  impossible. 
Bishop  Manning  - the  original  sponsor  of  the  1910  resolution  from 
which  Faith  and  Order  had  been  bom  — described  the  report  as 
definitely  Protestant  and  said  it  failed  to  reflect  the  convictions  of 
those  who  held  a Catholic  view  of  the  Church.  He  therefore  asked  the 
conference  to  refer  the  report  back  for  revision.  Since  Soderblom  had 
had  to  leave  to  attend  to  pastoral  duties,  it  was  the  vice-convenor,  the 
Anglican  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  presented  the  second  draft  to 
the  conference.  But  since  the  changes  made  were  not  very  substantial, 
the  opponents  of  the  report  were  still  not  prepared  to  approve  the 
reception  of  the  revised  version. 

What  then  was  to  be  done?  It  was  the  last  working  session.  A delegate 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  USA  proposed  that  the  report  be 
referred  to  the  Continuation  Committee  for  it  to  deal  with  as  it  thought 
fit.  Several  delegates  expressed  their  disappointment,  in  particular 
Professor  Timothy  Lew  of  China  who  declared  that  to  accept  this  pro- 
posal meant  evading  the  urgent  problem  of  church  unity.  But  since 
Brent  and  Garvie  evidently  believed  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  wrecking 
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the  conference  was  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Continuation  Committee, 
this  solution  was  finally  agreed.  It  should  be  said  that  the  report  as 
revised  by  the  Continuation  Committee  is  a much  more  balanced 
document  than  the  original  draft. 

What  impact  did  the  Lausanne  Conference  make  on  the  secular  press? 
Admittedly  Faith  and  Order  was  not  yet  ready  for  an  encounter  with 
the  press  nor  the  press  for  an  encounter  with  Faith  and  Order.  At  that 
time  the  technique  of  press  relations  had  still  to  be  learned  and  the 
major  newspapers  had  little  idea  of  what  to  make  of  this  strange  confer- 
ence with  its  discussions  of  theological  mysteries.  Some  delegates  com- 
plained that  the  papers  in  French-speaking  Switzerland  were  much 
more  interested  in  the  vinegrowers  festival  than  in  the  conference,  but 
that  is  not  difficult  to  understand ! 

The  religious  press  gave  a good  deal  of  space  to  the  conference.  Gener- 
ally speaking  the  appraisal  was  positive.  A good  beginning  had  been 
made,  it  was  said.  But  views  as  to  the  significance  of  the  conference 
differed.  Several  German  periodicals,  for  example,  reported  that  an 
Anglican  attempt  to  impose  the  Anglican  proposal  for  union  on  the 
other  churches  had  failed.  But  in  the  Church  Times  or  the  American 
periodical  Living  Church , the  readers  were  informed  that,  although 
certain  Protestants  had  hoped  to  exploit  the  conference  in  order  to 
establish  a pan-Protestant  world  movement,  happily  they  had  not 
succeeded. 

Comments  in  the  Catholic  press  were  far  from  unanimous.  Besides 
haughty  commiserations  with  these  poor  non-Catholics  who  had  no 
idea  how  to  rediscover  the  unity  they  had  lost,  were  articles  displaying 
a profound  understanding,  such  as  those  written  by  the  two  Catholic 
observers,  Professor  Hermann  Hoffmann  and  Dr.  Max  Joseph  Metzger, 
who  had  attended  the  conference  in  a private  capacity.  But,  it  was 
asked,  what  impression  had  the  conference  made  on  the  Vatican? 


Rome  Unyielding 

Early  in  1928,  the  Encyclical  Mortalium  animos  was  published.  Father 
Louis  Bouyer  described  it  as  a clap  of  thunder.  The  windows  of  the 
ecumenical  house  rattled.  I recall  the  meeting  in  Prague  in  1928  when 
Archbishop  Nathan  Soderblom,  Archbishop  Germanos,  Adolf  Deissmann, 
Wilfred  Monod,  E.  Garvie  and  others  all  described  their  conviction  that 
the  Encyclical  was  clear  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  ecumenical 
idea  at  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  Church  but  did  not  hide  their  great 
disappointment  at  its  contents. 
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The  commotion  caused  by  the  Encyclical  was  not  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  once  again  the  Vatican  had  declared  that  the  Catholic  Church 
could  not  take  part  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  was  well-known. 
Many  regretted  it  while  others  preferred  an  ecumenical  movement 
without  Rome.  But  two  aspects  of  the  Encyclical  were  unexpected. 
Firstly,  the  scornful  and  aggressive  tone,  so  different  from  the  response 
of  the  Vatican  via  Cardinal  Gasparri  in  1914  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  the  Faith  and  Order  delegation  in  1919.  The  communique 
issued  in  this  second  instance  had  stated  that  “His  Holiness  has  no 
intention  of  disapproving  of  the  Congress  in  question”.  But  the  1928 
Encyclical  did  precisely  that. 

The  second  reason  for  the  strong  reaction  in  ecumenical  circles  was  the 
completely  inaccurate  description  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the 
Encyclical.  Soderblom  called  it  a caricature.  In  respect  of  Faith  and  Order 
it  was  even  worse,  for  the  Encyclical  gave  the  impression  that  its  authors 
had  taken  not  the  slightest  trouble  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
literature  dealing  with  preparations  for  the  Lausanne  Conference  or  with 
the  conference  itself,  not  even  the  reports  of  the  two  Catholic  visitors. 

You  will  remember  how,  from  the  very  beginning,  Faith  and  Order  had 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  christocentric  basis  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. Gardiner  had  sent  letters  and  leaflets  to  the  Vatican  explaining 
this  basis.  The  Lausanne  Conference  had  expounded  this  theme  in  its 
report  on  the  Church’s  message.  One  hardly  believes  the  evidence  of 
one’s  eyes  when  one  reads  in  this  Encyclical,  published  just  a few 
months  after  the  conference,  that  those  who  organize  ecumenical 
conferences  “invite  there  indiscriminately,  to  decide  the  question, 
infidels  of  all  kinds  and  Christians  alike  and  even  those  who  have 
miserably  apostatized  from  Christ  or  who  intransigent^  and  tena- 
ciously deny  the  divinity  of  His  person  and  mission”.  If  it  is  said  that 
this  sentence  does  not  refer  to  Faith  and  Order,  then  one  is  bound  to 
ask  where,  in  this  Encyclical  dealing  with  unity,  any  serious  mention 
was  made  of  the  most  important  conference  just  held  with  the  unity 
of  the  Church  as  its  central  theme.1 

Why  did  the  Vatican  decide  to  take  such  a negative  attitude?  I believe 
the  following  three  reasons  can  be  recognized  in  particular: 

a)  Unity  was  in  the  air  at  that  time.  There  was  talk  of  an  ecumenical 
springtime.  Gardiner  and  other  pioneers  of  ecumenism  were  receiving 


1 It  is  interesting  that  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Charles  Joumet’s  book 
“L’Union  des  eglises”,  which  appeared  in  1927.  The  book  contains  a fairly 
vigorous  polemic  against  the  Stockholm  movement.  But  although  a fairly  exten- 
sive literature  on  Faith  and  Order  already  existed  at  that  time,  Journet  shows  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  preparation  for  the  Lausanne  Conference.  And  this  in  a 
book  bearing  the  title  “the  union  of  the  churches”. 
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letters  from  many  Catholic  priests  and  lay  people.  The  Encyclical  itself 
says  that  “many  Catholics  are  attracted  by  it”  (the  ecumenical  project). 
The  Vatican  was  afraid  that  this  enthusiasm  for  unity  might  lead  directly 
to  doctrinal  “indifferentism”. 

b)  It  is  reasonably  clear  that  the  Encyclical  is  thinking  especially  of 
the  Orthodox  Churches.  It  is  no  accident  that  it  refers  to  the  ecumenical 
movement  as  “pan-Christian”  — a term  which  is  part  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  Pope’s  collaborators  in  the  field  of 
relations  with  the  oriental  churches  at  this  particular  time  — chief 
among  them  Mrg  Michel  d’Herbigny,  the  rector  of  the  Pontifical  Insti- 
tute of  Oriental  Studies  — seem  to  have  chosen  a policy  of  individual 
conversions,  a policy  inimical  to  any  rapprochement  of  the  churches. 

In  this  circle,  the  fraternization  between  the  Orthodox  Churches  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Anglicans  and  Protestants  on  the  other,  obviously 
caused  a certain  irritation. 

c)  Some  confusion  had  been  caused  in  people’s  minds  by  the  Malines 
Conversations  between  a few  Roman  Catholics  and  a few  Anglicans 
under  the  aegis  of  Cardinal  Mercier.  Could  it  be  that  the  Vatican 
approved  of  meetings  where  heresies  were  expounded?  The  Vatican, 
by  issuing  the  Encyclical,  wanted  to  signal  that  the  faith  was  not  in 
danger. 


It  might  have  seemed  as  if  the  Encyclical  Mortalium  animos  had  made 
any  future  dialogue  between  the  ecumenical  movement  and  Catholic 
theologians  quite  impossible.  Happily  this  was  not  the  case.  Already 
in  1929  a Catholic  book  appeared  based  on  a thorough  study  of 
ecumenical  literature  in  the  German  language.  It  was  written  by  the 
German  Jesuit  Max  Pribilla.  Soderblom  was  so  impressed  by  this  book 
that  he  wrote  a hundred  page  article  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  with 
Pribilla.  Soderblom  wondered  whether  the  book  had  perhaps  been 
written  to  assuage  the  disappointment  caused  by  Mortalium  animos , 
even  among  Catholics.  Slowly  but  surely  ecumenism  was  developing  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  Paul  Couturier,  Yves  Congar,  Maurice  Villain, 
Robert  Grosche  and  many  others  were  engaged  in  their  pioneering 
work.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  rich  harvest  of  these  labours  in  the 
time  of  Pope  John  XXIII  and  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 


Significance  of  Lausanne  1 927 


Before  I close,  I should  like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  question  of  the 
significance  of  the  Lausanne  Conference  for  the  development  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  My  answer  has  seven  points : 
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1 . “Lausanne  1927”  provided  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  the 
churches,  still  far  too  isolated  and  egocentric,  to  discover  the  ecumenical 
dimension  of  the  Church.  Each  was  obliged  to  recognize  that  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel  was  greater,  more  complex,  than  they  had  believed 
hitherto.  It  was  a humbling  but  rewarding  experience. 

2.  The  fear  that  a discussion  of  doctrine  would  inevitably  degenerate 
into  polemics  and  produce  an  epidemic  of  rabies  theologorum  was 
unfounded.  The  tone  of  the  discussion  was  very  fraternal.  The  time  of 
dialogue  had  arrived. 

3.  The  confrontation  between  theologians  and  ecclesiologies  took 
the  form,  above  all,  of  a confrontation  between  a “Protestant”  and  a 
“Catholic”  conception  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  many  delegates  it 
was  the  first  time  they  had  witnessed  this  confrontation  personally. 

As  Bishop  Gore  wrote  in  The  Times , it  began  to  be  realized  that  the 
ecumenical  movement  would  bear  fruit  if  Protestantism  recognized 
the  need  to  make  its  own  what  has  been  the  strength  and  glory  of 
Catholicism  and  Catholicism  recognized  the  true  witness  borne  by  the 
different  Protestant  communities  as  something  it  needs  for  its  own 
sake. 

4.  Despite  very  real  disagreements,  the  conference  also  found  that 
a real  unity  existed.  This  unity  came  to  expression  in  the  report  on 
the  Church’s  message  to  the  world.  A year  later  this  report  was  incor- 
porated in  the  message  of  the  world  conference  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council  in  Jerusalem.  In  their  declaration  the  Orthodox 
delegates  had  emphasized  that  “we  are  one  with  our  brethren  here  in 
faith”.  And  the  report  of  section  VII  had  spoken  of  an  “existing 
spiritual  unity”.  We  thus  learned  to  distinguish  between  a unity  already 
realized  and  the  complete  unity  which  we  have  to  seek.  There  was  no 
longer  any  need  to  say:  “Let  us  act  together  as  if  we  were  one  body”. 
We  could  say : “Let  us  cooperate  with  one  another  because  we  already 
have  a unity  which  must  be  manifested”. 

5.  The  churches  participating  in  Faith  and  Order  were  able  to  agree 
that  the  unity  of  the  Church  should  be  manifested.  This  was  important 
because  the  main  school  of  Protestant  theology  in  the  1 9th  century 
had  taught  that  the  invisible  unity  of  believers  was  all  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  seek.  In  future  we  at  least  had  a common  goal. 

6.  It  became  clear  that  the  “Stockholm”  and  “Lausanne”  move- 
ments represented  two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  ecumenical  task. 
Without  dialogue,  Life  and  Work  would  become  shallow  activism. 
Without  reference  to  urgent  problems  of  social  and  international  life, 
Faith  and  Order  would  become  an  ivory  tower.  When  working  for 
my  doctorate  in  Leyden  in  1928, 1 had  to  formulate  a number  of 
theses,  one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
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could  not  possibly  be  promoted  unless  some  synthesis  could  be  found 
between  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and  Work. 

7.  It  became  clear  that  the  real  raison  d'etre  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  was  not  to  strengthen  the  Church  against  its  enemies  but 
rather  to  respond  to  the  calling  of  the  Church  to  be  the  People  of  God, 
the  Body  of  Christ,  in  which  all  nations  and  races  are  reconciled.  In 
his  opening  words  at  the  Lausanne  Conference,  Brent  had  declared  : 

“We  are  here  at  the  urgent  behest  of  Jesus  Christ”.  This  was  to  become 
the  dominant  theme  of  the  movement.  In  his  opening  sermon  at  the 
Second  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  Brent’s  successor,  William  Temple, 
said : “The  unity  of  the  Church  of  God  is  a perpetual  fact ; our  task  is 
not  to  create  it  but  to  exhibit  it”. 
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Fifty  years  in  quest  of  unity 

Yves  Congar 

“Fifty  years  in  quest  of  unity”  — Which  quest?  For  there  have  been 
several:  Faith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work,  World  Council  Assemblies, 
Orthodox  approaches  and  declarations,  councils  of  the  Church,  church 
unions,  and,  finally,  Catholicism  and  Rome  — before  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  since  Pope  John  XXIII.  “Each  going  straight  for- 
ward” — rather  like  the  animals  in  Ezekiel’s  vision.  But  all  springing 
from  the  same  roots  and  professing  to  be  seeking  the  same  goal, 
inspired  by  the  same  Spirit.  Together,  all  these  quests  add  up  to  an 
amazing  effort.  So  many  miles  travelled,  so  many  days  filled,  so  many 
dollars  spent,  so  many  thousands  and  thousands  of  pages  written  and 
published!  I have  been  re-reading  some  hundreds  of  them.  And  on 
behalf  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  I recite  to  myself  Paul  Claudel’s  lines : 

All  this  mass  of  paper  accumulated  behind  me... 

Something  to  weep  over,  something  to  smile  at... 

How  I would  jib  if  condemned  to  re-read  it  all ! 

Needless  to  say,  I haven’t  re-read  it  all!  Nor  shall  I speak  of  it  all. 

I propose  to  sketch  briefly  two  chapters,  parallel  and  then  convergent : 
the  Faith  and  Order  quest  for  unity  ; then,  the  quest  for  unity  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  side. 

The  Faith  and  Order  quest  for  unity 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  where  the  really 
important  thing  was  that  the  Council  was  actually  held,  that  people 


• Yves  Congar,  a French  Dominican  priest,  is  one  of  the  theologians  who  has 
done  most  to  inspire  and  further  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  quest  for 
the  unity  of  all  Christians. 
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met  and  conferred,  saw  and  heard  one  another,  so  the  really  important 
thing  in  this  half  century  was  the  fact  that  this  series  of  Faith  and  Order 
meetings  and  conferences  actually  took  place.  Those  who  took  part  in 
these  meetings  and  conferences  testified  that  they  returned  from  them 
changed  people.  They  could  no  longer  think  or  speak  of  the  others  as 
before.  Even  though  they  honestly  believed  that  previous  study  had 
enabled  them  to  understand  and  define  the  position  of  these  others, 
they  discovered  by  experience  that  real  living  contact  with  them  was 
something  else  again.  Impossible  to  equate  churches  with  verbal  for- 
mulations. The  Anglican  Church  was  not  the  same  thing  as  the  Thirty 
Nine  Articles.  The  churches  were  totalities  in  which  the  significance 
of  every  element  was  determined  by  the  whole.  They  were  spiritual 
realities  which  had  nourished,  and  been  nourished  by,  human  lives. 
Only  by  experience  or  by  the  communication  of  experience  could  they 
be  understood. 

As  has  often  been  noted,  one  immediate  effect  of  ecumenical  encoun- 
ters was,  paradoxically,  the  reinforcement  of  confessional  awareness. 
What  happened  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council  — where,  for  example, 
the  African  bishops  met  each  other  for  the  first  time  and  acquired  a 
sense  of  identity  - also  happened  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Conferences. 
My  friend  Nicolas  Zernov  writes : “These  frequent  contacts  among  the 
Orthodox  were  a stimulating  experience  for  them,  an  unexpected  fruit 
of  the  ecumenical  movement”.  He  sees  a connection  between  this 
experience  and  the  initiative  which  led  to  such  inter-Orthodox  meet- 
ings as  the  notable  pan-Orthodox  Congress  of  Theologians  in  Athens 
in  the  autumn  of  1936.1  Ecumenism  operates  by  shock  waves,  declares 
Pere  Clement  Lialine.  An  experience  in  one  area  has  its  echo  or  impact 
in  another.  Cardinal  Willebrands,  for  instance,  recognizes  the  influence 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  on  the  aggiomamento  in  the  Catholic 
Church2 , and  the  great  reform  in  the  life  of  that  Church  has  in  turn 
influenced  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that  the  progress  made  at  Montreal  in  1963  on  the  question  of  Scrip- 
ture and  Tradition  bore  fruit  in  the  work  done  by  Lutherans  and 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  Peter  and  the  Papacy.3 
Nor  does  it  derogate  in  the  slightest  from  the  genius  and  rich  resources 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  if  we  credit  the  ecumenical  movement  with 
some  part  in  stimulating  the  plan  to  hold  a holy  and  great  pan-Orthodox 
Council  and  to  include  in  this  plan  a chapter  on  relations  between 
Orthodoxy  and  other  Christian  churches,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  of 


1 N.  Zernov,  in  Rouse  and  Neill,  eds.,  A History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement, 
Vol.  1,  London  1954,  p.657. 

2 Lecture  given  in  France  in  January  1965,  Vers  Vunite  chretienne  1965,  No.  3/4, 
p.  \S\Irenikon,  1965,  38,  p.  205. 

3 G.  Gassmann  in  Petrus  und  Amt,  ed.  A.  Branderburg  and  H.  J.  Urbren,  Paderborn 
1976,  p.  177. 
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supreme  importance.4  When  one  of  us  visits  Mount  Athos  today,  he  is 
warmly  welcomed  but  then  hears  that  if  he  wants  to  be  saved  he  must 
seek  baptism.  From  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  above  all 
from  the  17th  century,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant baptism  has  produced  on  the  Orthodox  side  practices,  decisions 
and  attitudes  which  are  contradictory  and  doctrinally  very  uneven.5 
It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  holy  and  great  Orthodox  Council  will 
settle  this  question  and,  of  course,  in  the  sense  required  by  the  realities. 


We  have  come  a long  way 

As  we  shall  see  in  a moment  from  the  standpoint  of  the  concept  of 
unity  itself,  much  has  been  accomplished  during  these  fifty  years.  But 
I would  like  to  emphasize  again  the  importance  of  the  mere  fact  that 
there  have  been  conferences  and  meetings,  contacts  at  every  level,  and 
this  over  a long  period  of  time.  There  was  much  leeway  to  be  made  up, 
of  course,  and  we  started  from  a situation  of  mutual  ignorance,  and 
even  of  antagonism  and  struggle.  A preliminary  stage  was  needed,  a 
time  for  getting  to  know  each  other  as  John  XXIII  stressed.6  Re-read- 
ing in  the  works  of  St.  Irenaeus  recently,  I was  struck  by  the  role  he 
assigns  to  the  divine  pedagogy  and  the  importance  he  attaches  to  the 
time  required  for  a new  spiritual  gift  to  become  established  among  us.7 


4 In  the  proposals  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  this  question  was  dealt  with 
under  the  first  theme,  namely,  “Economy” ; there  we  read : “Conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  present  structure  of  Christendom,  our  holy  Orthodox  Church, 
although  it  is  the  one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  church,  not  only  recognizes 
the  ontological  existence  of  these  Christian  churches  but  also  believes  firmly  that 
all  its  relations  with  them  should  be  based  on  the  elucidation,  as  soon  and  as 
objectively  as  possible,  of  the  ecclesiological  problem  and  of  the  whole  of  their 
doctrine...”  (in  French  on  p.  24  of  the  booklet  Propositions  de  la  Commission, 
suppl.  to  No.  60  of  Contacts  1972/4).  But  at  the  Pre-Conciliar  Conference  of 
21st  to  29th  Nov.  1976,  the  question  of  “economy”  was  excluded  as  not  offering 
any  way  to  more  precise  definitions ; the  ecumenical  theme  will  therefore  be 
tackled  as  such  and  in  its  own  right. 

s See  IVth  Lateran  Council  1215,  c.  4 (Denz.  Ed.  31  p.  203  f) ; William  Palmer, 
Dissertations  on  Subjects  relating  to  the  “ Orthodox ” or  “Eastern  Catholic” 
Communion,  London  1853;  M.  Jugie,  Theologia  dogmatica  Christianomm 
Orientalium  ab  Eccl.  cath.  diss.  v.  Ill  Paris  1930,  pp.  103-125  ; F.  J.  Thompson, 
art.  “Economy”  in  JThSt.  N.S.  16,  1965,  pp.  368-420  (pp.  370  ff.)  ;cf.  Rouse- 
Neill,  op.  cit.,  p.  672  ff. 

6 John  XXIII,  encyclical  Ad  Petri  cathedram,  E.T.  (CTS  London)  par.  44 ; Allocu- 
tion to  parish  priests  of  Rome,  30th  Jan.  1959  (Herder-Korr.  13  - 1958/9, 
pp.  274-275). 

7 Studies  by  N.  Bonwetsch  (1923),  K.  Priimm  (1938),  H.  U.  von  Balthasar 

( Irenaus , Geduld  des  Reifens,  Basel  1943),  H.  J.  Kraus  (1948-49)...,  for  example, 
commenting  on  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  Irenaeus 
says:  it  was  necessary  for  the  Spirit  in  this  way  to  become  accustomed  to  being 
with  men. 
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In  our  case,  it  was  a question  of  a new  way  of  being  together.  There 
was  a genuine  desire  for  this.  There  was  a genuine  quest  for  unity,  but 
on  the  part  of  Christians  each  desiring  to  preserve  his  Christian  identity 
and  therefore  his  confessional  heritage.  This  could  be  amply  illustrated.8 
It  is  easy  to  understand  this,  and  doubtless  it  represents  even  a healthy 
reaction,  since  the  life  each  of  us  has  in  his  own  church  is  something 
real  and  concrete,  having  roots  and  vitality.  The  united  Church  is  only 
a project,  an  ideal,  even  if  based  on  a spiritual  reality  which  has  already 
been  given.  From  Lausanne  1927  onwards  we  find  something  which 
we  meet  again  in  the  concept  of  conciliarity  adopted  at  Nairobi  in  1975, 
namely,  a concept  of  unity  permitting  a diversity  of  forms,  “a  unity  in 
multiplicity”,  as  Archbishop  Soderblom  called  it  at  Lausanne.9 

Thus  far,  I have  spoken  of  the  formal  contribution  to  unity  simply  in 
virtue  of  meeting  together,  conferring  with  and  getting  to  know  one 
another.  I would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  substance  and,  hopefully,  the 
progress  of  the  quest  of  unity  in  this  half-century. 

Lausanne  1927  had  been  preceded  by  sixteen  years  of  preparation 
under  the  vigorous  leadership  of  two  outstanding  men : Robert  H. 
Gardiner  and  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent  — the  Bishop  died  here  in 
Lausanne  on  March  27th  1929.  The  initial  impetus  came  from  Protes- 
tant Episcopalianism  — in  other  words  it  was  a “catholic”  impetus,  in 
the  Anglican  sense  of  the  term,  picked  up  again  at  Amsterdam10,  as 
expressed  in  the  following  statement  dated  6th  January  1916:  “The 
basis  of  the  proposed  World  Conference  is  the  faith  of  the  whole 


8 Examples:  Maurice  Neeser  speaking  of  “directions  in  which  the  children  of  the 
Reformation  can  advance  without  betraying  their  Church”  (Notes  on  ecclesial 
experience,  in  Rev.  TheoPhil.  1950,  p.  148) ; Roger  Schutz  speaks  of  establishing 
unity  without  requiring  anyone  to  deny  the  faith  which  their  fathers  have  handed 
down  to  them  in  sincerity  (s ee  Preparer  le  Concile  des  jeunes,  Audacieuse  aventure, 
Taize  1973,  p.  113). 

9 Faith  and  Order,  Lausanne  1927,  ed.  H.  N.  Bate,  SCM,  London,  1927,  p.  331. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  USA  commented,  in 
reference  to  observations  made  by  the  various  commissions  on  the  subject  of  the 
final  Lausanne  report,  that  each  adhered  to  its  own  positions,  judged  by  reference 
to  its  confessional  documents,  and  that  the  responses  would  have  been  exactly 
the  same,  except  for  being  accompanied  by  mutual  tolerance,  at  the  period  of  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  or  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (cf.  Convictions.  A Selection  from 
the  Responses  to  the  Report  of  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  held  at 
Lausanne  in  1927,  ed.  L.  Hodgson,  London,  1934,  p.  220).  Declaration  VII  of 
Lausanne,  “The  Unity  of  Christendom  and  the  Relation  thereto  of  Existing 
Churches”  stated:  “The  unity  of  the  Church  implies  a unity  in  Faith  and  Order, 
but  it  does  not  mean  uniformity.  There  must  be  space  for  divers  types  of  expres- 
sion, provided  that  those  things  which  safeguard  the  unity  in  essentials  are  main- 
tained.” {Faith  and  Order,  Lausanne  1927,  p.  537). 

10  For  an  account  of  this  history  see  Karl-Christoph  Epting,  Ein  Gesprdch  beginnt. 
Die  Anfange  der  Bewegung  fur  Glaube  und  Kirchenverfassung  in  den  Jahren 
1910-1920,  Theologjscher  Verlag  Zurich  1972.  Quotation  is  on  p.  371. 
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Church  as  created  by  Christ,  resting  on  the  Incarnation  and  continued 
from  age  to  age  by  His  indwelling  Life  until  He  comes”.  This  was  a 
commitment  to  seek  unity  as  an  ecclesiological  reality  in  the  form  of 
a Church  allowing  for  diversity  but  on  a common  foundation.  This 
explains  the  choice  of  a method  of  mutual  accountancy  whereby  one 
could  define  the  area  of  agreement  and  disagreement  and  establish 
and  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  area  of  consensus. 

This  was  a fruitful  method,  the  most  striking  result  of  which  was 
the  unanimous  agreement  on  the  doctrine  of  grace  achieved  at  the 
Edinburgh  Conference  in  1937.  But,  however  painful  the  lesson  may 
be,  it  is  important  to  ask  how  this  agreement  was  followed  up  and 
what  impact  it  had  on  the  life  of  the  churches.  The  answer  is  apparently 
that  it  had  none  at  all. 

In  any  case,  the  conditions  in  which  Faith  and  Order  works  have 
changed.  First  of  all,  there  has  been  the  incorporation  of  its  organiza- 
tion within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  of  which  it  became,  so  to 
say,  the  theological  commission,  though  with  a certain  autonomy,  and 
secondly,  there  has  been  an  internal  critique  of  its  method  of  working, 
as  explained  at  Lund  in  1952:  “We  have  seen  clearly  that  we  can  make 
no  real  advance  towards  unity  if  we  only  compare  our  several  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  traditions  in  which  they  are 
embodied...  We  cannot  build  the  one  Church  by  cleverly  fitting  together 
our  divided  inheritances...  We  have  been  led  to  see  that  it  is  of  decisive 
importance  for  the  advance  of  ecumenical  work  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  be  treated  in  close  relation  both  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  11 

Did  this  mean  the  adoption  of  the  perspectives  of  what  Amsterdam 
called  the  “Protestant”  line?  In  other  words,  instead  of  seeking  to  make 
the  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  realities  deriving  in  historical  continuity 
from  the  Incarnation,  seeking  rather  to  manifest  a unity  which  is 
already  a reality  in  Christ,  by  living  together  here  and  now  in  the 
obedience  required  by  faith  in  His  sovereignty?  I am  not  sure  that 
there  was  not  something  of  this,  nor  that  the  “gigantism”  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  (288  member  churches!)  was  never  prejudicial  to 
the  precision  of  its  work.  But  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Council 
itself  was  never  the  prisoner  of  the  logic  of  vertical  actualism  (cf.  the 
Toronto  Statement  with  its  reference  to  the  vestigia  ecclesiae ),  by 
stressing  the  twofold  reference  to  christology  and  pneumatology,  Faith 
and  Order  has  continued  to  seek  to  define  the  essential  ecclesiological 


11  Faith  and  Order  Conference,  Lund,  1952.  L.  Vischer  (ed.)  A Documentary 
History  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  1927-1963,  Bethany  Press,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  1963,  pp.  85,  90,  92. 
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content  of“the  unity  we  seek”.  These  words  point  to  the  famous 
description  of  unity  in  the  report  of  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  of  1961 , 
which  reproduces  almost  word  for  word  the  Faith  and  Order  report 
drafted  at  St.  Andres  the  previous  years.12 

The  starting  point  for  the  New  Delhi  statement  was  the  local  com- 
munity. At  Uppsala  the  theme  was  catholicity.  It  was  at  New  Delhi 
that  the  desire  had  been  expressed  for  the  first  time  to  undertake  “a 
fresh  general  study...  of  the  conciliar  process  in  the  Church  of  the  early 
centuries.”  13  Was  there  an  echo  here  of  the  announcement  of  a Council 
by  John  XXIII  on  January  5th  1959?  Perhaps.  We  cannot  be  certain 
and  it  is  of  little  consequence.  The  term  “conciliarity”  was  current  in 
Russian  Orthodox  ecclesiology.  Though  I have  studied  the  documents, 

I shall  not  here  pursue  the  renewal  and  development  of  this  conciliar 
theme  in  the  meetings  of  Central  Committee  and  in  Faith  and  Order 
consultations  and  conferences.  Utopian  dreams  of  a “truly  universal” 
council,  which  have  a much  longer  history,  were  mingled  with  a desire 
to  reformulate  a theology  of  unity.  Let  me  quote  the  formula  produced 
by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  Salamanca  in  1973  and  adopted 
at  Nairobi  in  December  1975 : 

“The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local  churches 
which  are  themselves  truly  united.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship,  each  local  church 
possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses 
to  the  same  apostolic  faith,  and  therefore  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging 
to  the  same  Church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit.  As  the  New  Delhi 
Assembly  pointed  out,  they  are  bound  together  because  they  have  received 
the  same  baptism  and  share  in  the  same  Eucharist ; they  recognize  each  other’s 
members  and  ministries.  They  are  one  in  their  commitment  to  confess  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world.  To  this  end  each 
church  aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustaining  relationships  with  her 
sister  churches,  expressed  in  conciliar  gatherings  whenever  required  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  common  calling.”14 

We  have  this  dense  statement  and  we  have  interpretations  of  it,  which 
oscillate  between  a number  of  tendencies.  At  times,  conciliarity  seems 
to  be  no  more  than  a reformulation  of  what  has  already  been  done  for 
some  time,  except  that  it  is  infused  with  new  dynamic  and  vitality  with 
the  aid  of  a beautiful  myth.15  At  other  times  - and  this  is  unmistakable 


u New  Delhi  Report , SCM,  London,  1962,  p.  116.  St.  Andrews  meeting  of  Faith 
and  Order  Commission,  1960  (Faith  and  Order  paper  No.  31).  J.  E.  Skoglund  and 
J.  R.  Nelson,  Fifty  Years  of  Faith  and  Order,  New  York,  1963,  emphasize  this 
continuity. 

13  New  Delhi  Report,  No.  47,  p.  131  (i). 

14  Breaking  Barriers,  Nairobi  1975,  p.  60.  Faith  and  Order  paper  77  What  Kind  of 
Unity  contains  detailed  explanations.  On  the  theme  cf.  Bruno  Chenu,  “Conseil 
oecumenique  et  Concile  universel”,  in  Vers  I’unite  chretienne,  Jan.-Feb  1972, 
pp.  17-29. 

15  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  many  publications  of  H.  Miihlen ; for 
example,  Morgen  wird  Einheit  sein.  Das  kommende  Konzil  alter  Christen : Ziel 
der  getrennten  Kirchen,  Paderborn  1974. 
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in  the  Salamanca  text  — conciliarity  means  an  organic  unity : the 
theology  of  the  relations  between  local  or  particular  churches  within 
a community  of  faith  and  the  Eucharist  (almost  a theology  of  the  kind 
which  the  Orthodox  and  ourselves  could  develop  except  for  the  fact  — 
of  considerable  importance  — that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  media- 
tion of  the  bishop  with  his  sacramental  and  juridical  role16)  — is  trans- 
ferred to  the  member  churches  of  the  World  Council. 

However,  two  points  are  then  stressed : (1)  the  fact  that  the  starting 
point  is  the  life  of  the  churches  at  ground  level  rather  than  a plan  for 
universal  unity.17  (2)  there  is  such  an  insistence  on  respect  for  differ- 
ences that  one  wonders  just  how  far  these  differences  would  be  per- 
mitted, especially  in  the  matter  of  faith,  its  formulations  and  even  its 
contents.18  When  it  is  said,  for  example,  that  conciliarity  “can  be  a way 
of  describing  a certain  kind  of  church  life...  in  which  a total  mutual 
acceptance  is  combined  with  a deep  respect  for  the  ‘otherness’  of 
those  who  share  the  same  fellowship”  19 , what  is  meant  by  “otherness”? 
The  idea  of  koinonia , which  is  union  without  absorption  in  uniformity, 
includes  requirements  for  unity  which  have  not  (yet)  been  defined.  So 
that  this  very  beautiful  description  of  a conciliar  fellowship  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  ultimate  goal  rather  than  of  the  means  of  reaching  that  goal. 

We  nevertheless  welcome  it  as  Faith  and  Order’s  important  contribution 
to  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Faith  and  Order  also  produced  the 
following  article  of  the  new  Constitution  concerning  the  goal  of  the 
Council : “to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and 
one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in 
Christ,  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe”. 

The  Catholic  quest  for  unity 

We  are  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  conference  held  here  in 
Lausanne  from  August  3rd  to  31st  1927.  But  on  July  8th  of  the  same 
year,  the  Holy  Office  issued  a decree  forbidding  Catholics  to  take  part 


16  See,  for  example,  the  endorsement  of  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  in  Irenikon 
49,  1976,  pp.  189  ff.  but  also  the  remarks  of  Cardinal  Willebrands,  L’avenir 
de  l’oecumenisme,  in  Proche-Orient  Chretien  25,  1975,  pp.  3-15  (here  p.  10). 

17  For  example,  Roger  Mehl  writing  in  Le  Monde  (12  Dec.  1975):  “The  idea 
of  a conciliar  unity,  i.e.  a unity  which  derives  not  from  a modification  of  institu- 
tional structures  but  from  the  communion  established  between  the  various  local 
churches”.  Idem.  Le  Catholicisme  frangais  dans  la  societe  actuelle , Paris,  1977, 
pp.  219-220. 

18  Cf.  for  example,  R.  Mehl,  op.  et  loc.  cit.  ; P.  Potter,  Report  to  the  1973  Central 
Committee,  Minutes  etc.  pp.  137  ff. 

19  Uniting  in  Hope , Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Accra,  1974,  p.  115. 
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in  that  conference  or  in  any  other  of  the  same  character  and  purpose.20 
On  January  6th  1 928  the  Roman  See  published  the  encyclical  Mortalium 
animos.21  These  are  also  50th  anniversaries  and  I would  like  to  speak 
frankly  about  these  two  documents  before  sketching  the  development 
of  the  theology  of  unity  on  the  Catholic  side  during  this  half  century. 

Mortalium  animos  affirmed  that  Christ  founded  one  Church  as  an 
autonomous  and  perfect  society.  We  cannot  possibly  talk  and  act  as 
if  His  promise  and  presence  had  been  in  vain,  as  if  this  Church  had 
ceased  to  exist  visibly  in  the  world,  as  if  the  promise  “there  shall  be 
one  fold”  had  remainded  without  effect.  There  is  only  one  thing  to 
be  done,  therefore : to  bring  back  to  this  one  Church  those  who  are 
separated  from  it ; attendance  at  their  meetings  could  only  be  in  order 
to  secure  their  “return”.  The  Pope  therefore  repudiated  any  idea  of 
them  treating  with  the  Roman  Church  on  equal  terms,  as  equals  with 
an  equal  (aequo  iure,  pares  cum  pares) ; he  also  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
distinction  between  capita  fundamentalia  and  non-fundamentalia  and 
even  gave  examples. 

The  Conciliar  Decree  Unitatis  redintegratio  clearly  differs  from  this  at 
several  points,  just  as  the  Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty  contradicts 
several  articles  in  the  1864  Syllabus,  and  Lumen  Gentium  (No.  16)  and 
Ad  Gentes  divinitus  (No.  7)  say  something  which  is  not  simply  extra 
ecclesiam  nulla  salus  in  the  sense  in  which  this  misleadingly  plain  axiom 
has  been  understood  for  many  centuries.  As  a believer  and  as  a theo- 
logian, my  responsible  attitude  to  facts  such  as  these  is  as  follows:  to 
respect  and  honour  the  valid  principle  which  inspired  these  past  pro- 
nouncements but  to  recognize  also  and  explain  the  historical  character, 
and  so  the  relativity,  of  the  form  in  which  this  principle  was  clothed, 
perhaps  also  to  trace  the  story  of  its  evolution  and  to  honour  differently 
that  which  remains  valid  in  this  principle.  This  approach  is  the  more 
justifiable  and  made  relatively  easy, even,  by  the  fact  that  the  documents 
in  question  stem  from  the  pastoral  magisterium  and  therefore  relate  to 
a particular  historical  juncture,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  the  Syllabus 
and  Mortalium  animos.  Proof  of  this  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  in 
December  1949,  one  year  after  Amsterdam,  the  ecumenical  movement 
was  acknowledged  by  the  Instruction  Ecclesia  catholica  to  have  been 
bom  afflante  Spiritus  Sancti gratia.22 

For  me,  the  absolute  principle  which  must  be  honoured  is  that  which 
we  find  in  the  earliest  confessions  of  the  Christian  faith,  namely : In 


20  Acta  Apostolica  Sedis,  19,  1927,  p.  278. 

21  Acta  Apostolica  Sedis,  20,  1928,  pp.  5-16.  F.  Heiler  (in  Die  Hochkirche,  1931, 
p.  309,  n.  6). 

22  Instruction  of  20th  Dec.  1949  in  Acta  Apostolica  Sedis,  42, 1950,  pp.  142-147. 
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Eph.  4 : 4 ff,  then  in  St.  Irenaeus  (this  year  we  celebrate  the  19th  cen- 
tenary of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  the  famous  account  of  which  was 
probably  the  work  of  St.  Irenaeus),  then  in  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
in  the  ancient  creeds  mentioned  explicitly  at  Lausanne  and  which  are 
common  to  us  all.23 

What  is  it  that  these  witnesses  confess : “We  believe  eis  hena  Theon, 
eis  hena  Kurion,  eis  hen  hagion  Pneuma,  eis  hen  baptisma,  eis  mian 
hagian  katholiken  ekklesian ”.  A strict  sequence  is  established  between : 
one  sole  unique  God,  one  sole  unique  Lord,  one  sole  and  unique  Spirit, 
one  sole  baptism,  one  sole  holy  and  catholic  Church.  Undoubtedly  we 
all  of  us  accept  that  ; William  Temple  affirmed  that  at  Edinburgh  just 
as  Constantinople  affirmed  it  in  the  famous  1920  Encyclical.  But  we 
do  not  all  give  the  same  content  to  the  term  ekklesia. 

Here  is  where  a second  principle  essential  to  a catholic  position  comes 
in ; a position,  moreover,  which  is  catholic  in  a sense  which  applies  not 
only  to  the  Roman  Church  but  also  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  to  Angli- 
canism, to  Faith  and  Order  in  its  origins  (see  the  quotation  from  the 
1916  text  in  n.  10  above!)  and,  in  a measure,  to  the  World  Council  as 
a whole,  to  the  extent,  namely,  that  the  opposition  between  “catholic” 
and  “protestant”  uncovered  at  Amsterdam  has  been  overcome.  This 
second  principle  is  that  by  “Church”  we  must  mean  not  only  those 
believers  inspired  hie  et  nunc  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  to  accept  the  Gospel 
but  a visible  body  and  institution  existing  since  the  Incarnation,  the 
Cross  and  Pentecost ; and  therefore  that  the  one  Church  is  not  a reality 
to  be  sought  only  in  the  future,  ahead  of  us,  but  also  behind  us,  as 
something  already  given,  in  some  sense,  since  the  beginning  and  within 
history.  It  was  to  make  this  same  point  that  in  1937,  in  a book  of  mine 
which  was  in  a sense  dependent  on  Mortalium  animos , I quoted  two 
statements,  one  by  Alexis  Stephanovic  Khomiakov  and  one  by  Nicolas 
Berdyaev:  “Man  cannot  remake  the  Church  of  the  Apostles;  he  can 
only  reunite  himself  to  it.”  “If  the  Church  had  not  always  existed,  if 
she  does  not  trace  her  origin  from  Christ  Himself,  then  she  never  will 
exist.  Congresses,  conferences,  interconfessional  reunions  may  be  the 
sign  of  a new  ecumenical  spirit  in  Christendom  but  they  cannot  claim  to 
create  a Church  which  is  for  the  first  time  in  history  truly  ecumenical.”  24 


23  Iren.  Adv.  Haer.  I,  10,  1 (JPG  7,  749) ; Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  circa  348,  Catecheses 
(cf.  Hahn,  No.  124  ; Denz-Sch.,  No.  41) ; Lausanne,  statement  of  Section  IV  on 
“The  Church’s  Common  Confession  of  Faith”,  Faith  and  Order,  Lausanne  1927, 
pp.  466  f. 

24  Khomiakov,  L’Eglise  latine  et  le  Protestantisme  au  point  de  vue  de  l ’Eglise 
d’Orient...  Lausanne  and  Vevey,  1872,  p.  277 ; N.  Berdyaev,  “L’oecumenisme  et 
le  confessionalisme”,  in  Foi  et  Vie,  Nov.  1931,  pp.  757-776  (here  p.  769).  Quoted 
in  Divided  Christendom  (E.T.  of  Congar,  Chretiens  desunis,  Paris,  1937,  p.  139 
and  ibid. , n.  1. 
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To  adhere  to  this  principle  is  vital  to  the  catholic  positions,  and  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  did  not  fail  to  do  so.  But,  you  may  ask,  does 
this  not  imply  the  “return”  pure  and  simple,  as  in  Mortalium  animos  and 
in  other  Roman  documents?  It  could  be  demonstrated  that  the  call  to 
“return”  is  not  peculiar  to  Rome,  but  that  many  Orthodox  documents 
also  speak  of  it,25  and  even  that,  as  Pierre  Yves  Emery  says,  “we  are 
all  tempted  to  picture  unity  as  the  return  of  the  others,  if  not  to  our 
Church,  at  least  to  our  way  of  understanding  the  Gospel,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing”.  Or  again : “in  its  most  positive  form,  the  language 
of  the  ‘return’  affirms  that  each  Christian  confession  refuses  to  deny 
the  gifts  it  has  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit  and  wants  to  ensure  that 
these  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  one  visible  Church”.26  It  is 
also  certain,  however,  that  the  term  “return”,  whoever  uses  it,  is  inad- 
equate and  that  we  must  go  beyond  it.  This  is  what  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  did.  It  remains  for  me  now,  therefore,  to  describe  briefly  the 
development  of  Catholic  thinking  during  this  half-century  and  to  show 
why  and  how,  while  adhering  to  these  two  principles,  it  honours  them 
differently,  namely,  in  a way  which  leads  it  to  enter  with  the  others 
into  the  ecumenical  movement.  In  other  words,  I must  show  on  what 
basis  and  by  what  sequence  of  thought  we  arrived  at  this  point.  Fifty 
years  work,  based  on  the  labours  of  previous  generations!  It  would  take 
a whole  set  of  lectures  to  do  justice  to  this. 

Thanks  mainly,  I believe,  to  the  renewal  in  biblical  and  patristic  studies, 
to  the  rediscovery  of  the  eschatological  dimension  and  the  principle  of 
Economy,  we  were  enabled  to  arrive  at  a better  account  of  the  relation 
between  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God.  For  the  Church  here  on 
earth  this  meant  a keener  sense  of  its  historical  character.  The  margin 
between  the  historical  Church  and  the  Kingdom  made  it  possible, 
indeed  necessary,  for  the  Church  to  reform  itself  by  reference  to  its 
evangelical  and  apostolic  model  (i.e.  to  its  source)  and  also  by  refer- 
ence to  its  forward  calling  and  mission  to  the  world  in  history,  in  view 
of  the  Kingdom. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  inadequacy  of  the  term  “return”  is  at  once 
obvious,  even  although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  does  include  an  authentic 
aspect  of  faithfulness.  Abbe  Paul  Couturier’s  famous  formula  — “to 


25  Scores  of  examples  could  be  cited.  See  the  outspoken  comments  of  Serge 
Bulgakov  at  Lausanne  (pp.  258  ff.  in  Faith  and  Order,  Lausanne  1927,  esp. 

p.  263),  of  the  Orthodox  delegation  at  Evanston  (Vischer,  Doc.  Hist.,  p.  141  ff.), 
of  Pere  Florovsky , of  Prof.  J.  Karmiris,  etc.  And  see  also  F.  Gavin,  Some  aspects 
of  contemporary  Greek  Orthodox  thought,  Milwaukee-London,  1923,  p.  263. 

26  Pere  Y.  Emery,  “Reforme  et  Unite  a partir  de  FEcriture”  in  Verbum  caro 
No.  61  (1962),  p.  62.  EPS  of  12th  July  1963  noted  that  in  the  discourse  given 
by  Paul  VI  at  his  enthronement,  the  Pope  used  not  the  word  “return”  but 
recomposizione , meaning  “reintegration”,  a presage  of  Unitatis  redintegratio. 
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pray  for  the  unity  which  God  wills  by  the  means  that  He  wills”  - 
finds  here  its  pleasing  justification.  To  await  what  God  wills  to  give  us 
in  the  future,  ahead  of  us,  certainly  does  not  mean  neglecting  the  gift 
He  has  already  given  us  but  neither  does  respect  for  the  latter  mean  a 
static  fidelity  to  the  past  nor  a lack  of  openness  towards  the  grace  which 
still  awaits  us. 

On  this  basis  a coherent  and  extremely  fruitful  reflection  developed. 

All  its  aspects  are  inseparable  one  from  the  other  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  everything  at  once  and  I will  therefore  for  clarity’s  sake  single  out 
three  elements  in  this  development. 

Firstly,  in  the  reality  we  call  “Church”,  priority  is  given  to  the  aspect 
of  communion  in  the  riches  of  Christian  life  over  against  the  juridical 
aspect,  the  Church  as  society  and  organization.  While  it  is  true  that 
both  aspects  go  together  in  Lumen  Gentium , the  Council  on  the  whole 
moved  away  from  a predominantly  juridical,  static  and  closed  view 
of  the  Church  to  a concept  of  the  Church  as  communion,  a communion 
which  is  also  open  and  dynamic.27  Not  that  “communion”  was  simply 
substituted  for  “society”.  This  was  probably  in  any  case  impossible.  As 
the  lay  theologian  Friedrich  Pilgram  showed  in  1860,  the  Church  is  a 
koinonia  which  exists  in  the  form  of  a politeia ,28  But  the  idea  of  com- 
munion — a communion  between  human  beings  because  it  is  communion 
or  participation  in  the  same  spiritual  realities  and  in  the  same  God, 
Father,  Christ,  Spirit  — illuminated  many  important  questions,  either 
during  the  Council  or  subsequently : the  priority  assigned  to  the  Chris- 
tian life  over  against  the  sacred  organization  (the  sequence  of  chapters  2 
and  3 in  Lumen  Gentium)  ’,  reinstatement  of  the  importance  of  doctrinal 
content  over  against  the  authority  promulgating  it,  with  all  the  con- 
sequences this  carries  with  it  in  so  many  directions ; “hierarchy  of 
truths”29  (this  is  not  a reference  to  the  “fundamental  articles”  criti- 
cised in  Mortalium  animos  but  it  does  introduce  a nuance  into  the 
requirements  of  the  Encyclical,  namely,  the  requirement  of  belief  in 
the  immaculate  conception  with  the  same  faith  as  belief  in  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  with  the  same  faith  as 
in  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord).  If  account  is  taken  of  the  existential 
act  of  faith  and  the  content  of  doctrinal  statements  and  not  simply 
of  the  formal  authority  sponsoring  them,  then  “reception”  has  a place 


27  Cf.  A.  Acerbi,  Due  ecclesiologie : Ecclesiologia  giuridica  ed  ecclesiologia  di 
communione  nella  “ Lumen  Gentium  ”,  Bologna,  1975. 

28  F.  Pilgram,  Physiologie  der  Kirche...,  Mainz,  1860,  new  ed.  with  introduction 
by  W.  Becker,  Mainz,  1931. 

29  Unitatis  redintegratio,  No.  11.  Oscar  Cullmann  has  said  that  this  was  the  most 
important  point  in  the  whole  schema  for  the  future  of  the  dialogue  ...  the  most 
revolutionary  passage  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  schemas  of  the  Council:  The 
Ecumenical  Review,  17,  April  1965,  p.  94. 
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once  more.30  In  the  “apostolic  succession”,  therefore,  not  only  does 
doctrinal  succession  recover  its  decisive  importance  but  the  witness  of 
the  ecclesia  and  of  the  bishops  representing  the  college  is  a vital  element 
in  the  ordination. 

The  second  aspect  follows  on  from  the  first.  There  has  been  a fresh 
recognition  of  the  Christian  reality  not  only  of  other  individuals  but 
also  of  other  churches  and  ecclesial  communities.31  The  theme  of  the 
vestigia  ecclesiae,  made  familiar  by  the  Toronto  Statement,  was  picked 
up  not  only  in  Lumen  Gentium , which  even  speaks  of  quaedam  in 
Spiritu  Sancto  coniunctio  (“in  some  real  way  joined  with  us  in  the 
Holy  Spirit”),  but  above  all  in  the  Decree  on  Ecumenism  with  its 
extremely  interesting  concept  of  “incomplete  communion”.  While 
this  certainly  does  not  put  the  churches  on  a par  with  each  other,  it 
does  set  them  within  one  and  the  same  Christian  economy,  within 
which  ecumenism  is  seeking  to  establish  complete  communion.  There 
is  a movement  towards  this.  The  theological  dialogues  as  such  contri- 
bute to  this,  as  does,  above  all,  the  movement  within  the  churches 
if  it  has  this  concern,  which  alas  is  not  always  the  case.  In  what  way 
did  the  Second  Vatican  Council  honour  simultaneously  the  perma- 
nently valid  elements  of  Mortalium  animos  (i.e.  the  principle  that 
there  is  one  Church  as  there  is  one  God  and  the  principle  that  this  one 
Church  has  not  ceased  to  exist  on  earth  since  the  days  of  Jesus,  Pente- 
cost and  the  Apostles),  and  this  recognition  of  others? 

The  answer  is:  by  the  phrase  subsistit  in  in  Lumen  Gentium  (No.  8, 
par.  2)  which  is  picked  up  again  in  Unitatis  redintegratio  (No.  4,  par.  3) 
and  in  Religious  Liberty  (No.  1 , par.  2).  This  expression,  “subsists  in”, 
permits  the  assertion  that  the  Church  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles 
exists  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  not  excluding  the  idea 
that  the  others,  too,  are  in  some  sense  “Church”.  This  was  the  response 
of  the  Vatican  Council  to  the  Toronto  Statement’s  plea  “not  to  un- 
church” the  others.  The  relator  of  this  chapter,  Mgr  Charue,  explained 
the  text  as  follows : ut  expressio  melius  concordat  cum  affirmatione  de 
elementis  Ecclesiae  quae  alibi  adsunt  (as  more  consonant  with  the 
affirmation  that  elements  of  the  Church  are  present  elsewhere).  The 
concept  of  the  Church  as  communion  and,  in  principle,  fullness,  allows 


30  See  my  study  of  “reception”  as  an  ecclesiological  reality,  in  Rev.  des  Sciences 
phil.  et  theol.,  56,  1972,  pp.  396-403,  in  abbreviated  form  in  Concilium,  1972; 
A.  Lampe,  “On  ‘recipere’  as  accepting,  recognizing  as  Valid’  in  the  linguistic 
usage  of  Roman  and  Canon  Law”  (in  German)  in  Annuarium  Historiae  Conci- 
liorum,!,  1975,  pp.  118-135. 

31  See  “Le  developpement  de  1’evaluation  ecclesiologique  des  Eglises  non- 
catholiques.  Un  bilan”,  in  Rev.  de  Droit  canonique,  25,  1975,  pp.  168-198  and 
in  Studia  Anselmiana. 

32  See  my  study  referred  to  in  n.  31,  pp.  193  f. 
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this  to  be  done  without  detracting  from  this  Church  in  any  way.  By 
speaking  of  queadam  in  Spiritu  Sancto  coniunctio,  the  text  corrects  the 
apparently  quantitative  and  Rome-centred  interpretation  with  which 
the  theology  of  vestigia  ecclesiae  and  the  Encyclical  Ecclesiam  catholicam 
of  Paul  VI  (August  6th  1964)  have  frequently  been  charged.  But  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  distinguish  between  differing  degrees.  The  Holy 
Father  has  constantly  insisted  that  our  communion  with  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  almost  complete  and  even  used  the  term  “sister  churches”, 
an  expression  with  far-reaching  implications,  calling  as  it  does  for  at 
least  a reinterpretation  of  the  title  Mater  et  Magister  omnium  ecclesia- 
rum  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  constantly  applied  to  itself  (since 
when?  the  7th  century?). 

A third  aspect  may  be  described  as  the  re-entry  of  pneumatology  into 
the  ecclesiology  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  of  the  post-conciliar 
period.  This  assertion  may  surprise  some  of  you,  for  the  observers  (at 
the  Council)  and  our  Orthodox  friends  since  the  Council  have  constantly 
reproached  us  our  lack  of  pneumatology.33  Certainly  the  concept  of 
the  Church  as  an  established  hierarchical  society  accords  better  with  a 
purely  christological  vision,  whereas  a more  historical  and  dynamic 
concept  of  the  Church  as  a communion  of  persons  and  of  local  or  par- 
ticular churches  necessitates  a pneumatology.  This  is  not  the  place  nor 
have  I now  the  time  to  show  that  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  while 
not  neglecting  the  indispensable  christological  dimension,  did  not 
pursue  the  road  familiar  to  Mohler,  to  the  Roman  school  and  to  classical 
theology,  namely,  that  of  the  Church  as  the  continuation  of  the  Incar- 
nation. When  Lumen  Gentium  speaks  of  the  parallel  between  the 
Church,  visible  and  spiritual  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnate  Word,  precisely  here  it  says:  “Just  as  the  assumed 
nature  inseparably  united  to  the  divine  Word  serves  Him  as  a living 
instrument  of  salvation,  so,  in  a similar  way,  does  the  communal  struc- 
ture of  the  Church  serve  Christ’s  Spirit,  who  vivifies  it  by  way  of  build- 
ing up  the  Body.”  34  The  Church  is  the  institution  of  Christ  only  as  it  is 
also  the  actualization  of  His  grace  by  the  event  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

One  application  of  this  pneumatology,  which  the  Council  ventured 
without  elaborating  but  which  has  since  become  the  focus  of  intense 


33  See  my  study  “Pneumatologie  ou  ‘Christomonisme’  dans  la  tradition  latine?” 
in  Ecclesia  a Spiritu  Sancto  edicta,  Lumen  Gentium,  53.  Melanges  G.  Philips. 
Gembloux,  1970,  pp.  1-63. 

34  No.  8,  par.l  Cf.  Presbyterorum  Ordinis  No.  2,  par.  1 : “The  Lord  Jesus,  ‘whom 
the  Father  has  made  holy  and  sent  into  the  world’  (Jn.  10:36),  has  made  His 
whole  Mystical  Body  share  in  the  anointing  by  the  Spirit  with  which  He  himself 
has  been  anointed  (cf.  Matt.  3:16;  Luke  4:18;  Acts  4:27;  10:  38)’’  where  the 
Church  is  related  not  to  the  incarnation  as  such  but  to  the  anointing  of  Christ  by 
the  Spirit : a theology  systematized  by  H.  Miihlen  in  many  writings. 
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development  still  in  full  course,  is  the  theology  and  life  of  local  or 
particular  churches.  As  well  as  an  extensive  literature  there  is  also  the 
1974  Synod ; there  are  the  facts  and  there  is  their  interpretation.  This 
interpretation  is  as  follows:  The  Spirit  distributes  His  gifts  diversely,  to 
churches  as  well  as  to  persons.  The  universal  Church  has  the  fullness  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  only  as  it  is  a communion  of  all  the  churches.  These 
churches,  which  are  all  “catholic”,  are  so  only  in  the  communion  of 
all  and  not  in  isolation.  In  short,  in  the  Catholic  Church  we  are  develop- 
ing and  trying  to  apply  the  theology  known  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  “conciliar  life”,  including  its  respect  for  a certain  pluralism. 
How  far  can  this  pluralism  be  carried  while  still  respecting  the  right 
and  the  obligation  of  communion,  described  by  St.  Cyprian  in  unfor- 
gettable words:  Licet,  salvo  iure  communionis , diversam  sen  tire. 35 
This  line  of  research  is  being  vigorously  pursued  among  us ; by  excellent 
historical  studies  with  a view  to  establishing  a truthful  picture  of  the 
real  situation  in  this  respect  at  particular  periods,  in  particular  ecclesial 
areas ; or  else  to  re-establish  a true  picture  and  appreciation  of  the 
Reformation ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  pastorally  oriented  studies, 
ethnological  and  theological  in  character,  especially  with  reference 
to  black  Africa,  as  well  as  research  conducted  by  such  eminent  theolo- 
gians as  Louis  Bouyer  or  Joseph  Ratzinger  into  such  specific  problems 
as  the  conditions  and  methods  for  achieving  union  between  the  Ortho- 
dox and  ourselves.36  This  could  carry  us  a long  way  but  we  are  in 
earnest.  We  are  still  only  at  the  beginning  of  a new  era  full  of  oppor- 
tunities. God  be  praised ! 

We  all  know,  and  Paul  VI  himself  has  more  than  once  reminded  us,  that 
whereas  the  Papacy  seems  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  unity,  within 
the  Catholic  Church  itself  it  is  seen  as  a principle  of  unity.  But  certainly 
the  Papacy  is  a reality  to  which  many  historical  and  theological  studies 
are  being  devoted  on  our  side  and,  on  the  non-Roman  side,  many  studies 
are  being  conducted  on  the  question  of  a universal  ministry  located 
without  demur  in  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  studies  which 
would  have  been  quite  inconceivable  before  the  advent  of  John  XIII.37 
Does  this  mean  a Papacy  such  as  history  has  made  it  — centralizing, 
imperial,  narrowly  authoritarian?  No ! A papal  ministry  presiding  over 
communion  and  unity  in  a collegial  and  conciliar  order?  Why  not?! 


35  Cyprian  at  the  Council  of  Carthage  256  (Hartel  I,  435)  thus  summed  up  by 
Augustine,  De  baptismo  III,  3,  5 (PL  43,  141-142).  Cf.  my  essay  “L’Eglise  une, 
sainte,  catholique  et  apostolique”,  Mysterium  salutis,  15,  Paris,  1970,  p.  172. 

36  L.  Bouyer,  “Reflexions  sur  le  retablissement  possible  de  la  communion  entre 
les  Eglises  orthodoxes  et  catholique.  Perspectives  actuelles”,  in  Istina  20  (1975) 
pp.  112-115  ; J.  Ratzinger.  Pronostics  sur  l’avenir  de  roecumenisme,  in  Proche- 
Orient  Chretien , 26, 1976,  pp.  209-219. 

37  I have  provided  a survey  of  the  main  publications  in  Rev.  des  Sciences  phil.  et 
theol.,  59,  1975,  pp.  498-503  ; 60,  1976,  pp.  297-298  and  693-695  ; 6 1,  1977. 
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It  was  President  Kennedy  who  used  to  say  that  instead  of  asking 
“Why?”  we  should  ask  “Why  not?”.  To  do  so  alters  the  perspective. 
Clearly  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  new  possibilities;  nevertheless, 
these  possibilities  are  there  before  us. 

Yes,  “ before ” us.  For  if  we  are  to  accept  one  another  as  we  are  - the 
Catholics  with  a bishop  of  Rome,  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God, 
and  so  on;  the  Orthodox,  the  Lutherans,  the  Anglicans  with...  - it 
cannot  be  in  the  form  in  which  these  things  have  been,  in  fact,  causes 
of  separation  but  only  in  the  form  of  a genuine  fidelity  but  one  which 
is  mellowed  by  courageous  self-criticism,  dialogue,  research,  and  by  a 
generous  desire  to  respond  to  what  St.  Bernard  called  quod  tempus 
requirit , to  what  mission  requires  of  us  now,  at  this  historical  juncture. 

As  I draw  to  a conclusion,  I am  aware  that  I have  found  it  impossible  to 
celebrate  this  50th  anniversary  simply  by  presenting  a balance  sheet  of 
the  past.  The  immense  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done  demands 
a harvest.  I am  at  once  amazed  by  what  has  been  achieved  and  dashed 
by  how  little  we  have  advanced.  What  can  be  done?  Not  having  any 
authority  to  answer  this  question,  I speak  simply  for  myself,  with  a 
certain  disquiet  at  the  present  situation  yet  still  remaining  confident. 

Every  day,  almost  everywhere,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tiny 
mutations  are  taking  place  which  in  the  end  alter  the  whole  situation. 

In  my  own  country,  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  practising  a living 
ecumenism  at  the  ground  level ; not  everywhere,  but  in  many  places. 
This  could  result  in  a situation  in  which  the  question  might  arise  — 
what  still  keeps  us  apart?  This  is  a question  not  to  be  asked  lightly ; 
it  is  a serious  question  But  a daily  growing  maturity  may  lend  weight 
to  one  possible  answer.  Young  people  for  their  part  would  answer: 
nothing  of  any  real  importance  keeps  us  still  apart.  A union  of  Chris- 
tians is  beginning  to  take  shape  and  to  be  practised  without  any  union 
of  Churches.  Clergymen  and  theologians  could  one  day  find  themselves 
the  only  ones  interested  in  comparing  divergent  positions.  All  the  more 
so,  since  even  within  Catholicism  a church  is  coming  into  existence 
which  is  non-clerical  and  based  on  a Christian  life  in  the  places  where 
people  actually  live.  There  is  as  well,  of  course,  a sacral  and  sacramental 
church.  But  the  union  of  these  two  is  one  of  the  problems  of  our  day. 
Another  problem  is  the  situation  in  which  this  places  us  in  our  relations 
with  Orthodoxy  which,  for  its  part,  remains  faithful  to  its  profound, 
centuries-old  sacred  traditions.38 


38  Our  Orthodox  friends  sometimes  accuse  us  of  becoming  Protestant  and  thus 
increasing  our  distance  from  them.  Note:  (1)  that  the  sacral  and  sacramental 
church  of  which  we  speak  derives  many  of  its  inspirations  and  even  concrete 
forms  from  the  oriental  tradition ; (2)  it  is  not  long  ago  that  our  Orthodox  friends 
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The  work  of  historical,  and  therefore  theological,  clarification  and 
reappraisal  must  continue.  It  is  clear  from  experience  and  from  the  facts 
- for  example,  the  facts  attested  in  the  Faith  and  Order  statements  on 
baptism,  the  eucharist  and  the  ministries  or  in  the  analyses  of  Confes- 
sions in  Dialogue?9  — that  the  review  and  reformulation  of  certain 
theological  concepts  creates  open  ground  beyond  the  ancient  obstacles, 
one  in  which  rapprochement , if  not  complete  agreement,  becomes 
possible.  History  is  a particularly  effective  instrument  of  catharsis, 
making  it  possible  to  see  old  quarrels  in  a new  light  and  to  make  a fresh 
start  disencumbered  of  the  burden  of  an  empoisoned  past. 

At  the  highest  level  — in  our  case,  a Council,  the  Pope  — it  may  be 
hoped  that  official  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of 
such  and  such  an  article , given  such  and  such  explanations  and  declar- 
ations, in  the  conditions  and  in  the  sense  to  be  defined,  there  is  no 
longer  any  reason  to  remain  separated.  For  example,  on  the  question 
of  justification  by  faith.  To  be  sure,  the  Edinburgh  precedent  in  the 
case  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  should  make  us  modest  and  circumspect, 
Any  such  official  declaration  would  only  be  effective  if  it  reflected  a 
consensus  and  a praxis  at  the  base  level.  It  is  the  whole  People  of  God 
which  is  the  Church. 

The  highest  authority  — or  in  default  of  this,  a high  theological  auth- 
ority — could  state  the  minimum  conditions  on  which  communion 
would  be  possible.  Must  everything  be  imposed  uniformly  on  everyone? 
Can  we  impose  on  a particular  church  a decision  it  had  no  part  whatever 
in  reaching?  That  would  be  a question  of  “reception”  but  of  a kind 
without  any  roots  in  the  Church’s  tradition.  Pere  Bouyer  has  cour- 
ageously and  lucidly  posed  this  question  for  the  Orthodox  Church 
(cf.  n.  36).  I realize  the  difficulties  of  such  a step.  It  could  not  be 
universally  applied.  It  could  only  be  successful  on  certain  specific 
points  and  in  conditions  of  ecclesial  firmness  which  do  not  exist  every- 
where. 


said  to  us:  before  seeking  union  with  us,  you  ought  to  reach  agreement  among 
the  Westerners,  for  the  Reformation  was  a Western  business!  I could  quote  more 
than  one  witness  on  this  point.  But  this  comment  does  not  eliminate  real  problems 
of  which  we  are  very  conscious.  The  difficulties  would  be  less  if  the  Orthodox 
were  more  positive,  open  and  active  ecumenically,  even  in  relation  to  us.  This  I 
say  in  all  respect  and  friendship. 

39  One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually  Recognized  Ministry  Three  Agreed 
Statements,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  73,  WCC,  Geneva,  1975  ; Confessions  in 
Dialogue , A Survey  of  Bilateral  Conversations  among  World  Confessional  Families, 
1959-1974,  ed.  N.  Ehrenstrom  and  G.  Gassmann,  Geneva,  1975.  For  a Catholic 
assessment,  see  for  example,  H.  M.  Lagrand,  Bulletin  d’ecclesiologie,  Le  ministere 
ordonne  dans  le  dialogue  oecumenique,  in  Rev.  des  Sciences  phil.  et  theol.,  60, 
1976,  pp.  649-697. 
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Have  I been  “chasing  moonbeams”?  My  fear  is  rather  the  opposite, 
that  I have  been  too  timid  and  fearful.  For  I have  constantly  been 
tempted  to  take  to  myself  the  words  of  the  great  Bessarion  at  the 
Council  of  Florence,  with  which  I now  conclude:  “What  possible 
excuse  could  we  give  for  our  refusal  to  unite  ? What  could  we  who  are 
brothers  possibly  say  to  God  to  justify  our  continuing  in  division  when 
Christ  himself  descended  from  heaven,  preached  and  died  on  the  cross 
to  make  us  a single  flock?  What  excuse  could  we  offer  to  future  genera- 
tions, nay  to  our  very  contemporaries?”  40 


40  Doctrinal  address  to  the  Greeks,  15th  April  1439 ,PG  161,  610. 


What  kind  of  unity? 

The  dialogue  between  the  traditions 
of  East  and  West 

Jurgen  Moltmann 


Theology  unites  — service  divides 

Looking  back  over  fifty  years  of  theological  effort  in  Faith  and  Order 
and  trying  objectively  to  assess  its  successes  and  failures,  hopes  and 
disappointments,  one  makes  an  astonishing  discovery. 

Fifty  years  ago  in  the  early  days  of  ecumenical  rapprochement  it  was 
said  “ Doctrine  divides  - service  unites ”.  Fellowship  among  the  divided 
churches  was  therefore  achieved  rapidly  and  without  any  great  problems 
in  practical,  diaconal  service  to  the  poor,  to  refugees  and  to  the  victims 
of  persecution.  Divided  in  Faith  and  Order,  the  churches  spon- 
taneously drew  closer  to  one  another  in  “Life  and  Work”.  Given  this 
spontaneous  fellowship  on  the  practical  level,  the  theologians  in  Faith 
and  Order  found  themselves  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  overcoming 
the  doctrinal  differences  dividing  the  churches.  The  feeling  which 
accompanied  their  work  was  one  of  general  scepticism  rather  than 
soaring  hope. 

Today  the  situation  is  almost  completely  reversed.  Now,  after  many  years 
of  patient,  painstaking  work  it  would  be  true  to  say  “ Theology  unites  - 
praxis  divides ”.  Controversy  in  the  ecumenical  movement  no  longer 


• Jurgen  Moltmann  teaches  Systematic  Theology  at  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
He  is  one  of  Germany’s  leading  theologians  and  is  a member  of  the  WCC  Com- 
mission on  Faith  and  Order. 
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centres  on  the  Filioque,but  concerns  instead  the  Programme  to  Combat 
Racism.  The  problem  now  is  not  the  theological  understanding  of  the 
Eucharist  and  of  ministry,  but  the  practical  recognition  of  ministries 
and  common  celebration.  After  fifty  years  of  concerted  theological 
effort  we  now  have  to  say  quite  openly  to  Christians  and  church  author- 
ities that  there  are  no  longer  any  doctrinal  differences  which  justify  the 
divisions  of  our  churches.  To  mention  only  the  most  important  points, 
we  have  reached  a common  understanding  of  the  Eucharist,  baptism, 
the  ministry  of  the  church,  the  relationship  of  scripture  and  tradition, 
grace  and  justification,  church  and  humanity.  Of  course  much  work 
still  remains  to  be  done  on  each  of  these  central  points  of  the  faith,  but 
what  remains  can  only  be  done  together.  It  cannot,  now,  be  done  in 
a joint  committee  of  separate  churches ; the  basis  must  be  a conciliar 
fellowship  of  churches.  If  there  is  no  longer  any  justification  for  our 
divisions,  do  they  not  then  stand  condemned? 

Now  that  the  theologians  have  thrashed  out  the  doctrinal  differences 
separating  the  churches,  the  time  has  come  for  church  authorities  to  do 
their  ecumenical  duty  and  draw  the  necessary  conclusions.  If  theo- 
logians failed  to  urge  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  take  decisive  action 
they  would  be  failing  to  take  themselves  and  their  work  seriously.  The 
time  for  non-committal  ecumenical  efforts,  for  committees  and  work- 
ing papers  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  time  of  conclusive  action  in  recipro- 
cal recognition  and  growing  mutual  fellowship  must  now  begin. 

Ecumenical  theory  and  praxis  go  hand  in  hand.  One  cannot  expect 
theory  to  be  perfected  in  detail  with  all  controversies  ironed  out  before 
praxis  can  follow.  This  would  be  an  utopic  vision.  Nor  can  one  expect 
praxis  to  forge  ahead  unreflectingly  and  uncritically,  leaving  theory 
to  catch  up.  This  would  be  thoughtless  pragmatism.  Theory  and  praxis 
have  to  be  related  to  one  another  all  along  the  line,  otherwise  neither 
of  them  is  what  it  should  be.1 

At  the  present  time,  ecumenical  theology  seems  to  me  to  have  devel- 
oped to  a point  from  which  it  can  make  no  further  headway  unless 
there  are  changes  in  the  churches’  praxis.  The  results  of  Faith  and 


1 Recognition  of  the  important  part  played  by  so-called  “non-theological  factors” 
in  the  division  among  the  churches  led  to  proposals  for  a study  on  the  subject 
of  “Social  and  Cultural  Factors”.  However  it  was  not  until  1955  that  Dean 
Muelders  achieved  the  formation  of  a Study  Commission  on  that  theme  of 
“Institutionalism”.  This  Commission  presented  its  report  at  Montreal  in  1963. 
Thereafter  the  problem  disappeared  again  from  Faith  and  Order’s  immediate 
concerns,  (cf.  Report  of  the  Study  Commission  on  Institutionalism.  Faith  and 
Order  Findings.  Ed.  Paul  Minear.  SCM  Press,  London,  1963).  Apparently  we 
lack  the  analytical  methods  to  tackle  the  problem. 
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Order’s  theological  work  call  for  the  accomplishment  of  conciliar 
fellowship  in  the  churches  because  Faith  and  Order’s  future  tasks  are 
such  that  they  can  only  be  tackled  by  a conciliar  fellowship  of  churches. 
Now  that  the  doctrinal  differences  dividing  the  churches  have  been 
overcome,  at  least  in  outline,  the  theological  problems  facing  us  are 
questions  which  the  churches  cannot  solve  separately,  they  can  only 
solve  them  together.  They  are  missionary  problems  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  world  and  the  ethical  problems  facing  all  Christians 
in  the  divided  and  insecure  world  we  live  in  today.  Time  is  running 
out! 

It  would  be  foolish,  therefore,  to  jeopardize  all  that  has  already  been 
achieved  and  put  off  once  more  the  necessary  conclusive  steps  by 
setting  up  yet  more  committees.  We  are  standing  at  a watershed.  Behind 
us  lies  the  familiar  land  of  confessionally  divided  churches.  Before  us 
lies  the  unknown  land  of  a conciliar  fellowship  of  churches.  Quite 
understandably  some  people  are  troubled  and  apprehensive  at  this 
juncture.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  already 
passed  the  point  of  no  return.  Choice  is  now  inescapable,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  has  demonstrated  this,  as 
anyone  who  has  been  involved  in  it  knows.  The  first  church  to  take 
binding  steps  in  the  direction  of  conciliar  fellowship  will  be  the  church 
closest  to  Christ  and  His  kingdom. 

Since  we  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a new  era,  we  need  a sound 
spiritual  frame  of  reference  to  enable  us  to  go  forward  confidently  to 
new  experiences.  The  spirit  of  hope  must  replace  the  comfortable 
certainties  of  the  familiar  life  we  are  about  to  leave  behind.  This  is 
why  we  ask  ourselves  the  question  that  other  people  are  constantly 
asking : 


What  kind  of  unity  do  we  seek? 

1.  The  ecumenical  movement  seeks  the  unity  of  the  Church  in 
the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  \ no  more,  no  less.  Its  inner  inspiration  is  the 
High  Priestly  prayer  which,  John  tells  us,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  addressed 
to  his  Father  before  his  passion,  “...that  they  may  all  be  one”  (John 
17:21).  Theologians  of  the  Eastern  church  have  on  many  occasions 
rightly  reminded  pragmatic  westerners  that  the  prayer  goes  on  to  say 
what  unity  is  meant:  “...even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee, 
that  they  may  also  be  in  us  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me”.  The  church  unity  that  Jesus  prays  for  and  that  we  seek 
can  be  none  other  than  unity  with  the  Trinity  and  unity  in  the  Trinity, 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  binds  the  Father  to  the  Son. 

It  is  unity  in  the  love  of  God  and,  at  the  same  time,  unity  in  God  who 
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is  Himself  love.  The  unity  the  ecumenical  movement  seeks  for  the 
Church  is  the  unity  of  Christ,  no  more,  but  certainly  no  less. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  theology  of  the  western  church  must  learn 
from  the  Eastern  church  in  this  respect,  and  that  it  can  do  so  without 
losing  its  identity.  Like  contemporary  western  thinking  in  general,  the 
theology  of  the  western  church  is  prophetic  and  praxis-related.  It 
seeks  to  perceive  reality  in  order  to  change  it.  Our  thinking  is  now  so 
much  directed  towards  action  that  we  seek  experience  of  the  truth 
almost  exclusively  in  praxis.  Even  in  the  ecumenical  movement  we  have 
a tendency  - and  this  is  especially  true  of  our  American  friends  - to 
turn  every  aspect  of  Christian  hope  into  a “Programme”.  What  cannot 
be  translated  into  practice  is  not  valued.  Ecumenical  theology  therefore 
chooses  the  “action -re flection”  method.  We  are  aligned,  as  it  were, 
with  God  behind  us  and  the  world  in  front  of  us  as  our  mission  field 
and  sphere  of  activity.  But  only  when  we  turn  round  so  that  we  have 
the  world  about  us  and  in  us,  with  God  in  front  of  us,  can  we  begin 
to  understand  the  more  mystical  but  undoubtedly  doxological  theology 
of  the  Eastern  church,  and  it  is  then  that  we  discover  the  mystery  of 
the  real  world.  In  boundless  wonder  we  perceive  the  majesty  of  the 
Triune  God  and  find  Him  in  us  and  us  in  Him.  In  prayer  and  adoration, 
praise  and  meditation  we  respond  to  God’s  Word  and  Spirit,  till  we 
realize  that  we  are  responding  in  God  and  have  found  room  in  the 
revealed  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  We  speak  or  keep  silent  until  we 
realize  that  the  Holy  Spirit  himself  speaks  and  works  in  us.  Then 
Christ’s  prayer  to  His  Father  is  fulfilled,  “...that  they  also  may  be 
in  us”.  The  thinker  who  is  bent  on  action  seeks  to  perceive  reality  in 
order  to  master  it.  The  thinker  who  is  filled  with  wonder  seeks  to 
perceive  reality  in  order  to  become  part  of  it.  Lively  inter-action 
between  these  two  modes  of  perception  is  essential.  To  be  one-sided 
in  this  is  to  impoverish  both  oneself  and  others. 

If,  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  return  to  the  question  of  unity,  we  find  it 
easier  to  understand  what  Jesus,  according  to  John,  meant  by  the 
unity  of  the  Church:  namely,  the  unity  of  Jesus’  disciples  and  friends 
must  be  like  that  of  Jesus  with  the  Father.  In  obedience  and  prayer 
the  Son  lives  completely  for  the  Father,  doing  His  will  and  carrying 
out  His  mission.  Corresponding  completely  to  the  Father,  He  is  at 
the  same  time  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Him.  The  unity  of  those 
who  believe,  which  we  call  Church,  is  therefore  not  a gathering  of 
pious  individuals,  nor  even  merely  a community  of  religious  ideas  and 
ethical  values,  but  essentially  a community  bound  together  in  love,  a 
unity  in  which  they  exist  with  one  another  and  for  one  another.  This 
love  by  which  the  believers  together  correspond  to  the  bond  of  soli- 
darity between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  not  simply  an  activity  or  a 
feeling.  It  constitutes  a new  being  in  which  one  is  also  in  the  other. 
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This  fellowship  in  being  finds  expression  in  every  kind  of  solidarity, 
in  real  compassion  and  in  real  joy  shared.  Yet  it  is  more  than  its 
outward  expressions.  The  fellowship  of  the  Church  must  be  like  the 
fellowship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  because  the  unity  of  the  Church 
is  rooted  in  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son.2 

What  kind  of  unity  do  we  seek,  therefore?  We  seek  the  unity  of  the 
Triune  God  so  that  we  may  reflect  that  endless  love  which  binds 
the  Father  to  the  Son  and  us,  through  the  Son,  with  the  Father. 

And  why  do  we  seek  this  unity  ? Because  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
inspires  our  quest  and  makes  our  hearts  restless  until  they  find  rest  in 
the  trinitarian  unity  of  God. 

2 . How  does  this  unity  come  to  us  and  how  do  we  enter  into  it  ? 
Christ’s  prayer  for  unity  is  called  the  High  Priestly  prayer  because  it 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  His  priestly  act  of  laying  down  his  own  life. 
Once  we  grasp  this,  our  eyes  are  drawn  from  the  Trinity  towards  the 
cross.  Christ  Himself,  through  His  death,  has  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  unity  He  asks  for  his  followers.  The  truth  which  creates  ecumenical 
unity  is  none  other  than  the  liberating,  unifying,  redeeming  truth  of 
His  death  on  Golgotha.  In  His  “blood  that  was  shed”,  in  His  “open 
heart”,  the  Church  is  already  free  and  already  one,  in  a deeper  sense 
than  we  are  able  to  realize  or  comprehend. 

This  insight  has  been  expressed  at  many  ecumenical  conferences  since 
Lund  in  1952  and  has  also  been  accepted  in  the  lives  and  experience 
of  many  Christian  people.  Lund  said,  “ As  we  draw  closer  to  Christ  we 
come  closer  to  one  another ”.3  “We ...  penetrate  behind  our  divisions... 
to  the  mystery  of  the  God-given  union  of  Christ  with  His  Church.” 
What  this  means  in  our  actual  experience  is  expressed  in  the  more 
exact  statement  which  we  have  heard  at  all  ecumenical  gatherings  for 
many  years  now : “As  we  draw  closer  to  the  cross,  we  come  closer  to 
one  another”.  Ecumenical  fellowship  does  not  spring  from  a human 
vision  of  unity  which  we  plan  for  others,  important  as  this  may  be  for 
the  divided  humanity  of  today.  Ecumenical  fellowship  develops  where 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  Christ’s  cross.  There  at  the  cross  it 
becomes  clear  that  we  all  hunger  in  a common  poverty,  that  we  are  all 
captives  of  our  common  sin.  At  the  foot  of  His  cross  our  hands  are 
empty  and  our  hearts  are  heavy.  But  that  is  not  all,  for  under  His  cross 
the  godless  are  justified,  enemies  are  reconciled,  prisoners  are  set  free, 
the  poor  are  made  rich  and  the  sad  are  comforted.  Therefore  under  the 


2 Cf.  R.  Bultmann,  The  Gospel  of  John.  Oxford,  Blackwell,  1971. 

3 Cf.  J.  Moltmann,  “Okumene  unter  dem  Kreuz”  in  Neuer  Lebensstil,  Munich, 
1977,  p.  96  ff. 
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cross  we  discover  one  another  as  children  of  the  same  freedom  of 
Christ  and  as  friends  in  the  same  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  “As  we  draw 
closer  to  the  cross,  we  come  closer  to  one  another .”  This  means: 

a)  The  Church  is  born  of  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross.  His  dying 
agony  is  the  birth  pangs  of  the  Church,  for  from  the  suffering  of  the 
Messiah  the  messianic  people  is  created.  In  the  Protestant  theology  of 
the  cross,  the  Orthodox  theology  of  the  Eucharist  or  the  Catholic 
theology  of  the  paschal  mystery,  we  already  find  a strong  measure  of 
convergence  and  deep  community. 

“As  we  draw  closer  to  the  cross,  we  come  closer  to  one  another.  ” 
This  means : 

b)  This  unity  is  experienced  “under  the  cross”,  i.e.  in  common 
struggle  and  in  common  suffering.  In  the  past,  and  still  today,  ecumen- 
ical fellowship  has  been  felt  less  vividly  at  world  conferences  than  in 
the  prisons  of  the  world.  From  the  concentration  camps  and  prison 
camps  of  the  Second  World  War  sprang  the  will  for  ecumenism  in 
Europe.  In  the  prisons  of  dictatorships  all  over  the  world  today  the 
unity  of  the  church  is  experienced  in  a real  way.  This  is  true  basic  ecu- 
menism. Out  of  severe  trials  and  tortures  the  one  true  Church  is  even 
now  developing  in  these  zones  of  silence . The  fellowship  of  the  martyrs 
goes  deeper  than  that  fellowship  which  in  anticipation  we  call  “ecu- 
menical” or  “conciliar”.  Without  the  remembrance  of  Christ’s  impris- 
oned and  murdered  witnesses  there  is  no  hope  for  the  future  of  the 
Church.  All  ecumenical  services  of  worship, all  gatherings  and  conferences 
must  begin  by  naming  in  prayer  and  intercession  the  churches  and 
individual  Christians  who  are  “under  the  cross”. 

Thus: 

The  Church  was  bom  of  the  cross  of  Christ  and  it  is  born  again  “under 
the  cross”. 

The  Church  is  one  in  Christ’s  sacrifice  for  the  many,  and  through  its 
own  devotion  in  witness  and  struggle  it  is  united  afresh. 

3.  What  kind  of  unity  do  we  seek?  We  seek  unity  with  the  Triune 
God  and  in  Him. 

How  do  we  enter  into  this  unity?  As  we  draw  closer  to  the  cross, 
we  come  closer  to  such  unity. 

Two  great  theological  traditions  here  converge  and  fuse : they  are  the 
Evangelical  theology  of  the  cross  and  the  Orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  While  they  have  never  really  been  separate,  their  closeness  has 
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not  always  been  clearly  recognized.  This  is  precisely  where  the  most 
important  theological  convergence  seems  to  be  taking  place  today : 

“The  Lamb  that  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world”  is,  accord- 
ing to  Ancient  Church  and  Orthodox  tradition,  “at  the  centre  of  the 
eternal  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Trinity”.4  The  cross  is  therefore  the  sign  of 
God’s  eternal  love.  According  to  Berdyaev,  the  Christian  mystery  of  the 
divine  Trinity  and  the  Christian  mystery  of  Golgotha  belong  together. 

The  two  are  one  in  the  movement  of  the  divine  passion. 

For  Luther,  theology  of  the  cross  was  the  recognition  of  God’s  revel- 
ation of  Himself  in  the  crucified  Christ.5  God’s  wisdom  appears  as 
foolishness,  God’s  strength  is  perfected  in  weakness,  God’s  majesty  can 
be  seen  in  lowliness,  God’s  life  takes  charge  in  the  death  of  His  Son. 

For  Philaret  of  Moscow,  theology  of  the  cross  was  the  knowledge  of 
“the  love  of  God  which  crucifies,  the  love  of  the  Son  which  is  crucified 
and  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  triumphs  through  the  invincible 
power  of  the  cross”.6  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  the  fellowship  described 
in  these  statements,  except  the  logical  consequences.  One  such  for 
Evangelical  theology  is  certainly  the  need  to  get  away  from  modem 
monotheism  and  monism,  by  trinitarian  thinking.  For  Orthodox 
theology  it  could  perhaps  be  the  need  to  overcome  a tendency  towards 
platonism  and  dualism,  by  the  theology  of  the  cross. 


Schismatic  thinking  and  ecumenical  thinking 

When  individual  Christians  and  whole  churches  leave  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  their  particular  traditions  and  see  the  wide  sweep  of  ecumenical 
horizons,  a change  of  outlook  begins.  As  we  know  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, this  learning  process  involves  all  the  pain  and  joy  of  conversion. 

We  begin  gradually  to  overcome  a particularist  attitude.  A particularist 
outlook  is  an  isolating,  selective  and  complacent  form  of  thinking  which, 
knowing  nothing  beyond  itself  and  being  interested  only  in  justifying 
itself,  sets  up  a claim  to  be  absolute.  As  individuals  and  as  groups  people 
find  it  intolerable  to  think  of  themselves  as  partial,  limited  and  selective 
so  they  absolutize  their  own  convictions.  Possessed  with  fear  themselves, 
they  spread  fear  around  them.  At  bottom,  particularist  thinking  is 
schismatic  thinking.  In  the  age  of  schisms  and  confessional  absolutism 
we  became  so  accustomed  to  schismatic  thinking  that  some  of  us  do 


4 P.  Evdokimov,  Le  Christ  dans  la  pensee  russe,  Trier,  1977. 

5 W.  von  Loewenich,  Luther's  Theology  of  the  Cross,  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
1976. 

6 P.  Evdokimov,  Le  Christ  dans  la  pensee  russe,  Trier  1977. 
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not  even  recognize  it  as  schismatic.  We  mark  out  boundaries,  anxiously 
defining  what  distinguishes  us  from  others ; we  assert  ourselves  and 
our  heritage.  Not  so  long  ago  this  was  called  “theology  of  controversy” 
— what  it  really  amounted  to  was  theology  in  the  service  of  schism 
and  confessional  self-assertion.  Thinking  ecumenically  means  overcom- 
ing schismatic  thinking,  which  can  only  happen  if  particularist  thinking 
gives  way  to  universal  thinking.  How  does  this  happen? 

The  different  forms  of  Christian  life  and  witness  can  be  examined  in 
terms  of  particularity,  in  which  case  they  can  be  divided  into  Orthodox, 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  still  other  confessions.  This  is  recognized  as 
Orthodox,  that  as  Catholic,  Anglican,  or  Lutheran  and  that  is  as  far  as 
understanding  goes. 

But  these  confessions  can  also  be  considered  in  universal  terms  and 
then  they  may  be  understood  as  different  expressions  of  the  one 
whole  Church.  The  questioning  and  answering  are  done  in  this  universal 
perspective  and  fellowship.  Theological  reflection  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult rather  than  easier,  because  problems  and  controversies  cannot 
then  be  ascribed  to  confessional  differences.  Thinking  ecumenically 
means  remembering  the  whole,  the  one  whole  Church. 

If  thinking  schematically  is  mistaking  one’s  own  part  for  the  whole 
and  absolutizing  it,  ecumenical  thinking  cures  this  syndrome,  which  is 
one  of  fear  and  arrogance,  making  it  possible  for  us  to  live  with  the 
consciousness  of  our  incompleteness  and  our  limitations,  receptive  to 
others  and  aware  of  our  dependence  on  them.  It  is  not  our  claim  on 
the  truth  which  is  absolute,  but  the  claim  of  the  truth  on  us.  It  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God  which  is  all-embracing,  not  our  various  spheres.  To 
my  mind,  one  of  the  strong  points  of  ecumenical  thinking  is  that, 
by  obliging  us  to  acknowledge  our  own  incompleteness,  it  awakens 
in  us  a longing  for  others.  Thinking  ecumenically  means  remembering 
that  we  are  only  a part  of  the  one  whole  Church. 

Ecumenical  thinking  must  not  lose  its  bearings  in  the  abstractions  of 
the  “universal  dimension”,  as  some  people  think  and  fear  it  does. 

It  must  always  be  guided  by  trinitarian  thinking,  i.e.  by  the  unity  of 
the  divine  persons.  Then  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  disintegrating 
into  the  general  or  into  the  particular.  Ecumenical  thinking  will  have 
to  prove  its  value  in  three  respects  today : 

a)  The  whole  Church 

After  centuries  in  which  the  supposed  unity  of  the  church  has  always 
been  purchased  at  the  price  of  separation  and  segregation  whenever 
disputes  arose,  we  must  now  go  about  it  in  the  opposite  way  and  apply 
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our  energies  to  seeking  visible  unity  through  agreement.  The  Holy 
Spirit  gives  the  strength  to  sustain  conflicts  and  overcome  contradictions 
within  the  community  without  resorting  to  the  easy  way  out,  which  is 
for  dissenting  minorities  simply  to  withdraw.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  take 
us  a further  two  thousand  years  to  resolve  the  history  of  schism  in  the 
churches  and  divisions  in  Christendom  over  the  past  two  thousand 
years ! 

b)  The  whole  people  of  God 

There  are  not  really  two  peoples  of  God,  one  old  and  one  new.  Just  as 
God  is  one,  so  His  people  are  also  one.  Ultimately,  therefore,  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  ecumenical  thinking  always  come  back  to 
the  first  schism,  the  one  from  which  non  Jewish  Christianity  developed, 
i.e.  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  Israel.  This  is  where  schismatic 
thinking  in  Christianity  began,  and  this  is  where  it  must  finally  end. 

In  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jew,  it  is  not  only  the  true  God  and  the  true  man 
who  looks  at  us  non  Jewish  Christians,  but  also  Israel.  Through  Him  we 
perceive  Israel  and  are  linked  with  Israel,  because  through  Him  the 
promises  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  come  down  to  us. 

The  ecumenical  movement  will  not  come  to  a halt  or  be  complete  without 
Israel.  Therefore  we  know  that  without  Israel  the  “whole  Church”  is 
also  incomplete  and  has  not  reached  the  final  goal.  We  share  the  hope 
of  that  greater  Kingdom  of  God  in  which  Israel  and  the  Church  will  be 
one.  Ecumenical  fellowship  with  Israel  means  learning  to  understand 
the  life  and  witness  of  Israel  as  part  of  the  testimony  of  the  one  people 
of  God.  Ecumenical  fellowship  with  Israel  means  waiting  in  the 
imperfect  Church  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  perfect  Kingdom  of 
God.  It  would  be  a great  step  forward  for  the  ecumenical  movement  if 
the  churches’  conversations  with  Israel  were  to  be  centred  in  Faith 
and  Order  rather  than  in  their  “Dialogue  with  other  Living  Faiths  and 
Ideologies”. 

c)  The  whole  of  humanity 

Ultimately,  Israel  and  the  Church  do  not  exist  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
for  shalom  among  the  nations  and  the  salvation  of  humankind.  There  is 
a serious  danger  that  the  ecumenical  fellowship  of  the  whole  Church 
and  the  ecumenical  fellowship  of  the  whole  people  of  God  may  become 
isolated  unless  in  every  step  they  take  the  divided  and  doomed  human 
race  is  always  present.  The  meaning  of  growing  together  is  that  together 
we  may  progress  beyond  our  own  limitations.  The  divisions  of  the  past 
can  only  be  overcome  by  looking  towards  a greater  future.  As  its  name 
tells  us,  oikoumene  is  the  Church’s  openness  to  the  “whole  inhabited 
earth”.  For  the  mass  of  the  poor,  however,  the  earth  is  barely  habitable. 
The  task  for  Israel  and  Christianity,  in  solidarity  with  the  people,  is 
to  make  the  earth  a better  place  to  live  in.  Another  part  of  that  task  is 
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to  ensure  the  survival  of  the  earth  itself.  For  these  are  messianic  tasks. 
They  are  part  of  the  preparatio  messianica , they  prepare  the  coming 
of  the  King  of  Glory.  (Ps.  24) 

The  next  steps 

If,  after  fifty  years  of  theological  work  in  the  ecumenical  movement, 
it  is  indeed  the  case  that  while  “theology  unites”  even  now  “service 
divides”,  the  next  thing  on  the  agenda  must  be  the  ecumenical  fellow- 
ship of  church  authorities  and  of  service.  To  remove  the  barriers  and 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  age  of  confessionalism  and  to  bring  about  their 
own  renewal  in  the  age  of  ecumenism,  the  churches  should  summon 
ecumenical  councils  and  synods. 

However,  before  they  can  do  this,  many  churches  must  first  of  all 
create  in  themselves  and  for  themselves  the  necessary  openness  towards 
the  ecumenical  fellowship.  There  was  a time  when  it  was  right  to 
delegate  ecumenical  tasks  to  committees  and  to  specialists,  but  that 
time  is  drawing  to  a close.  The  next  step  today  is  the  ecumenism  of  the 
local  congregation , ecumenism  at  grass-roots  level.  Church  leaders  may 
be  able  to  serve  this,  but  they  cannot  hinder  it.  For  some  churches  the 
list  of  the  steps  needed  already  exists.  To  mention  only  one  example, 
following  their  joint  statement  on  the  Eucharist  and  the  clarification  of 
the  concept  of  ministry,  the  next  step  for  the  Catholic-Evangelical 
community  is  to  adjust  the  eucharistic  practice  of  their  separate  chur- 
ches and  then  to  proceed  to  joint  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Only  on  this  basis  will  the  churches  be  in  a position  to  find  common 
solutions  to  the  theological  and  practical  problems  which  concern 
all  of  them  equally.  There  are  the  new  tasks  arising  in  the  fields  of  other 
religions  and  mission.  There  are  the  new  tasks  facing  them  in  the  field 
of  political  liberty  and  social  and  economic  justice.  The  difficulties  in 
these  areas  have  reached  tremendous  dimensions.  Without  ecumenical 
fellowship  no  Christian  is  in  a position  to  tackle  them.  Our  responsi- 
bility has  become  universal.  Those  responsible  for  making  decisions 
cannot  continue  to  be  provincial. 

The  idea  of  an  ecumenical  council  at  which  Christendom  speaks  with 
one  voice  may  be  a dream.  However,  living  with  this  dream  means  doing 
something  practical  towards  realizing  it. 

Let  me  finish  on  a personal  note : 

In  my  mind’s  eye  I see  the  churches  growing  together  to  a conciliar 
fellowship.  I hear  that  fellowship  confessing  with  one  voice  to  the 
original  faith.  I can  surmise  the  form  of  this  Church  in  the  fraternal 
fellowships  of  the  people : 

“...that  the  world  may  believe.” 
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Called  to  unity 

The  significance  of  the  invocation 
of  the  Spirit  for  church  unity 

Nikos  A.  Nissiotis 


For  all  of  us  without  distinction,  to  be  called  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  means  to  be  utterly  dependent  upon  God.  We  are  none  of  us 
privileged  people,  special  members  of  the  one  undivided  Body  of 
Christ  unclaimed  by  that  call. 

If  we  understand  unity  in  this  sense  as  the  call  of  God,  we  also  under- 
stand the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  founded  at  Lausanne  fifty  years  ago.  The  call 
addressed  to  us  today  is  the  same  as  that  addressed  to  us  then.  It  is 
indeed  plain  that,  despite  all  the  advances  made,  all  the  unity  plans  put 
forward  and  implemented,  all  the  negotiations  taking  place  between  the 
churches,  all  the  drawing  closer  of  the  Christian  West  and  the  Christian 
East,  all  the  mutual  understanding  and  respect  between  the  different 
traditions,  we  are  still  only  taking  our  first  steps  along  the  long  and 
difficult  road  leading  to  unity  among  the  main  communions  of  the 
Christian  tradition.  In  some  respects  it  could  be  said  that  we  have 
reached  an  impasse.  We  have  acquired  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  and  are  now  a little  disillusioned  and  sceptical.  The  reunifi- 


• For  many  years  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Bossey,  Professor 
Nikos  Nissiotis,  one  of  the  best  known  Orthodox  theologians,  teaches  today  in  the 
University  of  Athens  and  is  Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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cation  of  the  Church  is  not  just  round  the  corner  nor,  above  all,  will 
it  be  achieved  by  theology  on  the  basis  of  our  traditions  and  theological 
thinking,  as  we  once  expected  it  would  be.  Many  other  elements  will 
come  into  play. 

This  is  why,  at  the  moment  when  we  are  celebrating  this  fiftieth  anni- 
versary, we  have  to  begin  our  reflection  all  over  again,  if  we  are  to 
overcome  a certain  stagnation  and  give  the  cause  of  unity  a fresh 
impetus.  It  is  probably  that  we  have  failed  to  ask  the  questions  radically 
enough,  failed  to  take  seriously  the  fact  that  we  are  called  to  unity  and, 
consequently,  neither  have  unity  at  our  command  nor  create  it.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  most  important  rediscovery  for  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order,  as  for  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general  and  for  the  renewal 
movements  and  charismatic  groups  in  particular,  has  been  the  redis- 
covery of  the  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  essential  that  we  now 
re-examine  the  bases  of  this  theology,  essential  for  us  now  at  this  time 
and  in  the  perspective  of  the  new  era  which  should  open  up  after  the 
first  fifty  years  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  Such  a re-examination 
entails  a recapitulation  and  summary  of  this  pneumatological  theology, 
and,  finally  a definition  of  the  nature  of  this  rediscovery,  i.e.  of  the 
centrality  of  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  ecumenical  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  life.1 


Rediscovery  of  the  Dimension  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  first  thing  to  recognize  is  that  this  discovery  takes  place  when 
Christians  are  gathered  together  in  one  place  and  with  one  heart.  The 
Christian  assembly  as  such,  especially  the  assembly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  separated  churches  of  East  and  West,  always  assumes  a 


1 Out  of  the  vast  literature  on  this  rediscovery,  I may  refer  to  the  three  books 
which  I consulted  especially  for  this  paper,  (a)  Wiederentdeckung  des  Heiligen 
Geistes,  with  contributions  from  H.  Meyer,  W.  Hollenweger,  K.  McDonnell, 

V.  Vatja,  A.  M.  Aagaard ; Verlag  O.  Lem  beck,  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  1974 ; (b) 

W.  Kasper  & G.  Sauter,  Kirche,  Ort  des  Geistes,  Herder,  Freiburg,  1976,  and  (c) 
L’Esprit  Saint  et  I’Eglise,  with  contributions  from  S.  Dock,  E.  Trocme,  Ed. 
Schweizer,  P.  Evdokimov,  A.  Benoit,  H.  Rondet,  M.  J.  le  Guillou,  T.  F.  Torrance, 
B.  D.  Dupuy ; Fayard,  Paris,  1969.  Other  similar  publications  to  be  mentioned: 
Le  Saint  Esprit,  with  contributions  from  F.  Leenhardt,  P.  Reymond,  P.  Fraenkel, 
N.  Nissiotis,  G.  Widmer,  J.  de  Senarclens,  E.  Rochedieu ; Labor  et  Fides,  Geneva, 
1963,  and  Erfahrung  und  Theologie  des  Geistes,  ed.  C.  Heitmann  & H.  Miihlen, 
Hamburg-Miinich,  with  contributions  from  H.  Schmid,  W.  Schmithals,  H.  Schlier, 
F.  Hahn. 

For  the  rediscovery  of  the  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  contemporaryRoman 
Catholic  theology,  see  the  works  of  Heribert  Miihlen,  especially  Una  Mystica 
Persona,  Munich,  1968 ; and  in  reformed  theology,  the  very  recently  published 
work  of  Jurgen  Moltmann,  Die  Kirche  des  Geistes.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  messianischen 
Ekklesiologie,  Chr.  Kaiser,  Munich,  1975. 
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profound  theological  dimension  which  engenders  in  us  all  the  desire 
and  longing  for  the  incomprehensible  and  paradoxical  presence  of  the 
Spirit.  In  virtue  of  this  fact,  the  ecumenical  movement  found  itself 
obliged  to  come  to  terms  with  an  event  set  in  motion  by  its  very 
existence  as  a movement.  On  the  basis  of  this  primary  reality  the 
theology  of  the  Spirit  blossomed  dynamically  during  recent  decades 
and  charismatic  groups,  renewal  movements,  Pentecostalists,  and  so  on, 
have  come  forward  as  alternative  solutions  to  traditional  Christendom. 

It  should  be  recalled  that,  in  a certain  sense,  the  first  among  Christian 
communities  to  grasp  this  pneumatological  claim  of  the  call  to  unity 
was  the  community  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  members  of  the  St.  Sergius 
Institute  in  Paris.  They  expressed  in  this  way  a typically  Orthodox 
response  to  their  situation  in  the  midst  of  western  Christians  with 
whom  they  were  called  together  to  unity ; the  communities  in  Orthodox 
countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parent  churches  from  which  this 
diaspora  stemmed,  were  not  affected  in  quite  the  same  way  by,  and 
consequently  at  first  remained  outside,  this  rediscovery  of  the  Spirit. 
Later  on,  gradually  and  with  much  hesitancy,  western  theology  was 
won  over,  in  a critical  and  reflective  way  and  in  accordance  with  its 
own  distinctive  principles. 

It  should  be  added  here,  of  course,  that  the  pneumatological  rediscovery 
was  also  the  result  of  theological  developments  in  the  West  in  the 
measure  that  it  followed  up  — by  responding  to,  reacting  against,  or 
correcting  - the  idealist  and  moral  theology  of  the  previous  century 
and  the  christocentrism  of  the  “theology  of  the  cross”,  itself  a reaction 
against  a theology  which  had  been  philosophical,  scholastic  and  static. 

In  contrast  to  theological  rationalism,  to  the  scientific  theology  of  the 
schools  and  universities,  and  to  the  serenity  and  security  of  systematic 
thought  based  on  norms,  laws  and  canons,  pneumatology  seemed  like 
a breath  of  fresh  air.  It  brought  with  it  the  paradoxical,  the  exceptional, 
the  new,  the  break  with  the  dynamic  link  with  the  constant  changes 
in  society,  the  new  era  which  breaks  into  time  in  order  to  quicken 
history,  the  call  to  a universal  communion,  the  reminder  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  coming  and  will  inaugurate  the  dynamic  dimension 
of  the  future  over  against  the  static  dimension  of  the  past. 

So  it  was  that,  on  all  sides,  theology  rediscovered  from  the  Bible  the 
truth  that  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  all  the  essential  phases  of  the 
divine  economy.  Just  as  it  had  been  necessary  in  the  4th  century,  once 
the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  had  been  established, 
to  establish  also  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  divine 
hypostasis  and  person  (and  not  simply  as  an  impersonal  force),  so  too, 
an  exaggerated  christocentrism,  allied  in  western  practice  with  a theology 
of  grace  and  a rigorous  and  precise  sacramental  theology,  forced  pneu- 
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matology  to  spring  forth  either  as  a complement  to  this  theology  or 
else  as  a corrective  to  the  exaggerations  of  a concealed  christomonism 
and  of  an  ecclesiology  which  over-emphasized  Christ’s  (the  Head’s) 
identity  with  His  Body. 

From  then  on,  on  the  basis  of  the  Bible,  contemporary  theology  — 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox  — confesses  the  Holy  Spirit  as  God 
in  person,  as  He  who  operates  the  unity  of  Father  and  Son  in  the  being 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  unity  of  God  and  man,  as  He  by  whom  the  world 
is  created  and  constantly  renewed,  by  whom  Christ  is  incarnate  (Luke 
1:35;  Matthew  1 : 18-20),  as  He  who  guarantees  the  messianic  mission 
of  Christ  (Luke  4 : 14,  18),  offers  in  God  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world  (Heb.  9:14),  causes  Christ  to  rise  from  the 
dead  (Rom.  1 : 4 ; 8 : 1 1),  establishes  the  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  2:1),  and  sends  the  Church  on  its  mission.  It  is  He  who  operates 
man’s  transfiguration  (1  Cor.  3: 17),  leads  the  Church  into  all  truth 
(John  1 6 : 23) ; it  is  by  Him  that  the  world  will  be  convinced  (convicted) 
of  justice,  judgement  and  sin ; it  is  He  who  gives  us  access  to  the  Father 
and  who  will  confirm  us  in  faith  (Rom.  8:16;  Gal.  4 : 6) ; it  is  He  who 
gives  us  liberty  in  Christ  and  binds  us  to  Christ  until  His  return  at  the 
end  of  time  ( arrabon ),  in  this  way  inaugurating  in  time  the  eschato- 
logical age.2 

When  we  note  dynamic  and  renovatory  tendencies  in  current  theology 
and  in  the  life  of  the  churches,  an  abandonment  of  egoism  and  self- 
sufficiency  and  a movement  towards  the  world,  the  felt  need  to  restore 
paradox,  mystery,  mystical  or  revolutionary  experience  in  Christ  to 
their  rightful  place,  a need  to  realize  the  universality  of  the  Christian 
mission  and  faith,  the  need  for  a theology  of  culture,  of  politics,  of  the 
combat  against  racism,  violence,  injustice,  inequality,  exploitation,  the 
need  for  a cosmic,  eucharistic  and  eschatological  theology,  for  a liturgi- 
cal renewal,  or  for  a movement  against  institutionalism  — all  this,  we 
note,  has  its  source  in  pneumatology.3 

There  is  not  just  pneumatology,  of  course,  but  many  different  pneu- 
matologies  with  different  emphases,  following  different  theological 
traditions  and  depending  on  the  means  chosen  to  further  the  renewal 
of  the  Church.  In  some  we  detect  an  attitude  which  emphasizes  the 
opposition  between  “event”  — in  the  form  of  the  faith  lived,  as  a pro- 
found form  of  individual  life  in  Christ  — and  the  “institution”  — as 


2 On  the  biblical  basis  of  pneumatology,  see  K.  McDonnell  in  Wiederentdeckung 
des  Geistes,  op.  cit.,  p.  30  f. ; E.  Trocme,  “Le  Saint  Esprit  et  l’Eglise  d’apres  le  livre 
des  Actes”,  in  Le  Saint  Esprit  et  VEglise , pp.  19-28;  E.  Schweizer,  “Esprit  et 
Communaute  chez  Paul  et  ses  disciples”,  op.  cit. , pp.  45-70 ; and  my  own  contri- 
bution to  Oecumenica,  Jahrb.  f.  oek.  Forschung,  Giitersloh,  1967,  pp.  235-253. 

3 W.  Kasper,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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a necessary  evil ; others  regard  the  two  as  identical  and,  through  the 
Spirit,  as  guaranteeing  the  interior  sacramental  life  of  the  Church ; 
others  again  maintain  the  dualism  of  charismatic  life  in  the  Spirit  and 
ecclesiastical  life.  Still  more  clearly  we  see  a flowering  of  different 
centrifugal  movements  tending  to  separate  pneumatology  from  chris- 
tology ; here  the  Spirit  was  not  sent  by  Christ  in  time ; it  is  not  His 
Spirit  and  does  not  operate  in  virtue  of  His  salvation.  We  have  here  a 
revolt  against  all  institutions  and  theological  knowledge  of  every 
kind.  God  is  simply  experience,  expressing  Himself  through  the  gift 
of  glossolalia  or  through  silence  ; underlying  both  forms  is  an  enthusi- 
asm experienced  in  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  by  communities  which 
have  been  emancipated  from  the  restrictive  bonds  of  the  traditional 
past  which  they  have  left  behind  them  for  ever.  The  words  of  Gregory 
Nazianzus  are  as  valid  today  as  when  first  spoken  in  the  4th  century : 
“Some  have  interpreted  the  Spirit  as  energy,  others  as  creature,  others 
as  God,  and  most  people  are  not  certain  how  to  describe  him”  (Orat. 

31 :5).4 

The  question  we  now  have  to  ask  is  to  what  extent  this  rediscovery  of 
the  pneumatological  dimension  has  advanced  the  cause  of  Christian 
unity,  the  renewal  of  the  Church  and  its  dynamic  presence  in  the  world, 
and  the  rapprochement  between  Christian  East  and  Christian  West.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  at  once  that  this  rediscovery  has  shaken  the 
historical  churches  in  a beneficial  way,  showing  them  the  need  to  make 
their  structures  more  flexible.  It  has  also  compelled  Christians  to  look 
beyond  their  own  boundaries  towards  other  Christians  and  to  recognize 
these  Christians  as  their  brothers  and  sisters.  It  has  also  turned  the  eyes 
of  the  churches  outwards,  towards  the  world  (Uppsala  1968  and 
Vatican  II).  Finally,  it  has  challenged  an  inward-looking  method  and 
academic  research. 

Yet,  despite  the  enormous  progress  achieved  in  the  direction  of  a more 
permanent  convergence  between  the  main  historical  churches,  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Orthodox,  this  pneumatology  has  evidently  not  yet 
made  a decisive  contribution  to  the  reunion  of  these  churches.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  the  reasons  for  a failure  of  this  kind.  I would  simply 
say,  despite  the  dangers  of  facile  generalization,  that  to  some  extent 
we  have  all  preserved  our  reciprocal  positions  and  that  all  this  pneuma- 
tology has  in  fact  done  has  been  simply  to  make  these  positions  more 
flexible,  enabling  us  to  present  them  less  inflexibly,  more  intelligibly, 
with  a greater  readiness  for  dialogue.  In  reality,  however,  we  often 
notice  a camouflaged  revaluation  of  our  positions,  a subtle  tendency 
towards  propaganda.  Among  Roman  Catholics,  we  find  a pneumatology 


4 Cited  in  this  connection  by  Anna-Maria  Aagaard,  “Der  Heilige  Geist  in  der 
Welt”,  in  Wiederentdeckung  des  Geistes,  p.  97. 
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which,  while  it  calls  everything  in  question,  indirectly  strengthens 
internal  discipline  and  justifies  the  pyramidal  hierarchical  structure  of 
the  Church.  Among  Protestants,  pneumatology,  while  still  rejecting 
certain  data  of  history,  defends  an  ecclesiastical  institution  more  or 
less  cut  off  from  its  roots  and  its  continuity.  Among  the  Orthodox, 
pneumatology  intensifies  the  movement  towards  the  interior  and 
liturgical  life  of  the  Church  while  at  the  same  time  in  some  respects 
reinforcing  a sacramental  self-sufficiency  and  a mystical  esotericism. 

As  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  next  half  century  of  Faith  and 
Order,  we  need  therefore  to  reflect  on  the  bases  of  this  pneumatology 
Changing  the  perspective,  I shall  try  therefore  to  offer  a fresh  contri- 
bution, which  could  help  to  guide  us  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  unity  in  the  Body  of  Christ. 


The  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit : A sine  qua  non 

If  pneumatology  is  to  be  more  effective  in  the  service  of  unity,  we  must 
pay  more  attention  than  we  have  done  in  the  past  to  its  “epicletic” 
significance.  The  epiklesis  (invocation)  is  the  essential  precondition  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit ; we  need  to  invoke  the  Spirit  from  the 
Father,  through  the  salvation  offered  us  in  Christ.  This  invocation 
addressed  to  God  the  father  appeals  to  the  grace  bestowed  by  Christ 
on  those  “two  or  three”  gathered  together  in  His  name.  The  sending  to 
the  disciples  of  the  Paraclete  who  will  teach  them  all  things  (John  14 : 
26)  is  the  fulfilment  of  Christ’s  promise.  The  Spirit  is  the  grace  of  God 
acting  freely,  graciously,  and  sovereignly.  In  response  to  the  Church’s 
epiklesis  the  Spirit  makes  the  blood  shed  by  Christ  on  the  cross  circulate 
in  His  body,  the  Church,  to  call  the  Church  to  a charismatic  life,  to 
upbuild  it,  to  fill  it  with  life,  and  to  guide  it  into  the  fulness  of  the  truth. 
The  Spirit  invoked  by  the  Church  makes  the  salvation  accomplished 
once  and  for  all  by  Christ  a permanent  reality  within  history.  The 
epiklesis  opens  up  this  “possibility -certainty”  by  making  Christ’s  promise 
a reality,  for  the  Spirit  is  source  of  life ; He  communicates  life  from  the 
Father. 

In  the  case  of  believers  and  the  Church,  therefore,  the  epiklesis  is  a 
key  moment  in  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  as  agent  of  Christ’s  salvation. 
In  some  sense,  the  Bible  equates  salvation  with  the  calling  upon  the 
name  of  God.  In  the  Old  Testament  God  appears  and  says : In  those 
days  “I  will  pour  out  my  spirit...  I will  display  portents  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  blood  and  fire  and  columns  of  smoke”.  “All  who  call  on  the 
name  of  Yahweh  will  be  saved”  (Jerusalem  Bible,  Joel  3 : 2-5).  Referring 
to  this  text,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  confirms  it  post  eventum , i.e. 
after  Pentecost,  the  event  which  signalizes  the  inauguration  of  the  era  of 
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salvation  by  paradoxical  signs,  for,  through  the  apostles,  the  Spirit 
descends  on  all  flesh  in  the  world.  The  epiklesis  is  a call  to  a new  unity 
in  which  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  of  race,  language,  religion : 

“it  makes  no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Greek ; all  belong  to  the  same 
Lord  who  is  rich  enough,  however  many  ask  his  help,  for  everyone  who 
calls  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved”  (Romans  10: 12-13). 5 

This  is  why,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  invocation  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  Father  became  the  culminating  point  of  the  liturgy. 
We  find  this  explicitly  in  all  the  eucharistic  texts  and  other  texts  of 
the  oriental  rite,  and  implicitly  in  all  the  offices  of  the  western  rite. 

“We  supplicate  Thee  to  send  down  Thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  us  and  upon 
these  gifts,  and  to  change  them  by  that  same  Holy  Spirit”  — so  runs  the 
liturgical  act  preceding  the  words  of  institution.  The  Spirit  who  oper- 
ated Christ’s  incarnation,  operates  in  response  to  the  Church’s  epiklesis 
the  change  in  all  those  assembled  in  His  name  as  the  change  in  the 
eucharistic  elements,  transforming  them  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  Nor  is  there  any  baptismal  rite  without  this  invocation  of  the 
Spirit,  nor  any  service  of  any  kind  which  does  not  begin  with  this 
epiklesis , sometimes  even  addressed  directly  to  the  Spirit  Himself : 
“Heavenly  King,  Comforter,  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  art  present  every- 
where and  filleth  all  things,  Giver  of  all  good  and  of  all  life,  come  and 
dwell  in  us,  purify  us  and  save  our  souls”. 

At  every  moment  in  the  Orthodox  service  when  the  sovereign  grace 
of  God  is  communicated  to  believers  and  the  Body  assembled  in  Christ’s 
name  in  one  place  and  with  one  hearth,6  the  Holy  Spirit  is  invoked  as 
God  in  person  and  substance.  For  Orthodoxy,  therefore,  the  act  of 
epiklesis  forms  part  of  the  essence  of  the  Church’s  faith,  even  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church,  which  can  therefore  be  described  as  epicletic.  In 
a sense,  the  Church  is  the  permanent  epiklesis  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  Father  and  in  virtue  of  the  salvation  of  Christ.  If  we  absolutely  need 
a definition  of  the  Church,  this  is  the  best  we  can  give ! 

In  this  epiklesis  the  goal  of  the  incarnation,  of  salvation  in  Christ,  is 
crystallized,  for  when  Christ  assumed  flesh  it  was  in  order  that  we  should 
be  able  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  (Athanasius,  De  incarnatione  8, 

PG.  26,  996  c).7  Through  the  epiklesis , the  Church  is  renewed,  we 
become  the  People  of  God  in  communion  with  Christ  and  are  sent  on 


5 Wolfhart  Schlichting  reminds  us  of  this  soteriological  sense  of  the  invocation  of 
the  Name  of  God  in  his  essay : “Das  Wesen  der  Kirche  ist  die  Epiklese.  Das  Grund- 
anliegen  orthodoxer  und  lutherischer  Ekklesiologie”  (unpublished),  p.  2. 

6 This  statement  is  made  by  Paul  Evdokimov  - who,  moreover,  was  one  of  the 
major  pioneers  of  contemporary  pneumatology  - in  his  essay  “L’Esprit  Saint 
et  L’Eglise  d’apres  la  tradition  liturgique”,  in  lEsprit  Saint  et  VEglise,  p.  96. 

7 Cited  by  Evdokimov,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 
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mission  in  the  world,  with  special  gifts  of  grace,  in  the  service  of  this 
world,  for  its  renewal  injustice  and  freedom. 

Since  the  epiklesis  occupies  the  central  place  in  the  Church’s  theology 
and  life,  we  must  examine  the  consequences  of  this  and  take  them 
seriously. 

a)  Epiklesis  means,  first  of  all,  for  all  of  us  together,  a total  depen- 
dence upon  the  divine  grace,  or  better,  on  the  mercy  of  God.  This  is 
the  posture  of  believers  who  repent  and  whose  spirit  is  broken  in 
humility  (this  is  why  in  the  Orthodox  liturgy  it  is  only  during  the 
epiklesis  that  the  faithful  kneel).  Being  epicletic,  the  Church  is  at  the 
same  time  kenotic,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Christ  who  “emptied 
himself  to  assume  the  condition  of  a slave”  (Phil.  2:7),  abandoning 
all  inclination  to  triumphalism  and  self-sufficiency.  To  be  epicletic 
means  living  “ the  urgent  call  in  Christ,  to  persuasiveness  in  love,  to 
communion  in  the  Spirit”,  having  “one  soul”,  allowing  “no  place 
for  partisanship,  for  vainglory”,  but  “each  in  humility”  esteeming 
“the  others  better  than  himself’  (Phil.  2 : 1-3). 

b)  In  the  epiklesis , all  thought  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  as  a static 
and  institutionalized  automatic  operation  is  left  behind.  It  is  not  primar- 
ily the  celebrant  uttering  the  words  of  the  institution  but  rather  the 
prayer  of  the  Church  through  the  diaconate  of  the  priest  which  opens 
up  to  grace  the  possibility  of  operating  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
truth  has  important  consequences,  if  we  seek  a better  application  of 
pneumatology  in  contemporary  theology  with  a view  to  serving  the 
cause  of  unity  between  East  and  West  more  effectively.  The  Church  is 
led  by  the  Spirit:  “Where  the  Spirit  is,  there  is  the  Church”  and  vice 
versa  (Iren.  Adv.  haer.  Ill,  24,  l)8 . This  certitude,  however,  is  founded 
on  Christ’s  promise  to  send  the  Spirit  on  all  who  would  invoke  Him 

in  faith.  The  expectation  of  the  Spirit  implicit  in  the  epiklesis  cannot  be 
replaced  by  some  arbitrary  sense  of  security,  absolute  certainty,  or 
magical  operation.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  communicates  grace, 
unites  us  with  Christ,  makes  us  members  of  His  Body.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  that  God  remains  transcendent, 
sovereign,  flame  of  fire,  wind  which  “blows  wherever  it  pleases”  and 
“you  hear  its  sound”  (John  3 : 8).  God  who  is  love  and  who  communi- 
cates Himself  to  man  by  His  grace  is  thereafter  bound  to  him  by  the 
Spirit.  There  is  a personal  relationship  of  communion,  and  so  a relation- 
ship in  which  a distinction,  even  a definite  distance,  is  maintained 
between  God  and  man.  As  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  epiklesis , 


8 Cited  by  A.  Benoit  who  offers  an  exegesis  of  the  whole  paragraph  of  St.  Irenaeus 
in  his  essay,  “Le  Saint  Esprit  et  l’Eglise  dans  la  Theologie  patristique  grecque  des 
quatre  premiers  siecles”,  in  Le  Saint  Esprit  et  I’Eglise,  pp.  1 26-141 . 
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therefore,  pneumatology  reveals  to  us  the  mystery  of  the  presence  of 
God  — through  the  Church  — in  the  world.  This  presence  cannot  be 
direct  otherwise  it  would  constitute  a threat  and  a destructive  judgement 
for  man  because  of  sin.  When  it  is  a question  of  the  presence  of  God 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Church 
to  adopt  an  extreme  and  unilateral  position,  whether  of  absolute 
certitude  or  radical  agnosticism.  The  Church  must  live  in  a continual 
tension  between  these  two  extremes  and  seek  to  achieve  the  unity 
of,  on  the  one  hand,  the  assurance  expressed  in  Acts  15:28:  “It  has 
been  decided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  by  ourselves...”  and  on  the  other, 
the  freedom  of  the  wind  which  “blows  wherever  it  pleases”  and  “you 
hear  its  sound”  (John  3 : 8).  The  epiklesis  indicates  that  the  Church  is 
not  justified  by  its  institutional  structures.  Not  that  these  structures  are 
abandoned,  of  course,  but  the  epiklesis  requires  us  to  make  them  more 
flexible,  more  transparent,  even  though  the  Church  is  certain  that  it 
is  being  led  into  all  the  truth.  In  virtue  of  the  epiklesis , therefore,  the 
Church  remains  humble  and  totally  dependent  on  the  grace  of  God. 

c)  The  epiklesis  is  a spiritual  preparation  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  promised  by  Christ  to  the  Church  but  which  is  poured  out  upon 
all  flesh  and  whose  gifts  can  also  be  granted  to  the  “Gentiles”  (Acts 
10:45),  whence  a universal  view  of  the  operation  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  is  not  only  the  Agent  of  salvation  in  and  through  the  Church 
but  also  the  Giver  of  life,  the  Creator  and  Agent  of  the  renewal  of  the 
whole  creation.  “In  truth,  the  creation  possesses  no  gift  which  does  not 
come  to  it  from  the  Spirit”  (St  Basil,  De  Spiritu  sancto,  XIX,  49).9 
The  upraised  arms  of  the  priest  during  the  epiklesis  symbolize  the 
expectation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  part  not  only  of  the  whole  believing 
community  but  also  of  all  who  implore  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  as 
Creator  and  Renewer  of  the  world.  Through  the  epiklesis , the  Church 
is  also  turned  outwards,  becomes  the  Church  for  the  others  and  acts 

as  a ferment  of  unity.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  an  end  in  itself ; 
it  is  in  the  service  of  all  mankind. 

d)  Finally,  the  epiklesis  prepares  us  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
It  reveals  to  us  the  potency  of  the  hope  for  the  future  which  delivers 
us  from  the  distress  of  the  present  time  caused  by  human  separation, 
division,  and  failure,  because  man’s  frailty  has  led  him  to  idolize  his 
institutions,  thought  forms  and  culture.  The  Spirit  identifies  Himself 
with  the  Church  as  Body  of  Christ  prefiguring  the  final  union  with 
Him.  “The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say:  Come!”  (Rev.  22:17).  In  our 
practice  of  the  epiklesis , this  “Come!”  points  to  the  eschatological 
expectancy  which  imbues  our  limited  minds  and  actions  with  its  own 
energy,  thanks  to  hope  which  is  the  supreme  result  of  the  operation 

of  the  Spirit. 

9 P.  Evdokimov,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 
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The  epiklesis  thus  reconstitutes  the  Church  on  its  proper  basis  and 
teaches  us  what  an  authentic  pneumatology  is,  i.e.  a theology  of  the 
Spirit  practised  in  all  its  dimensions  and  with  all  its  consequences. 
Every  time  we  turn  to  the  Father  and  ask  Him  through  Christ  to  send 
us  His  Spirit,  which  proceeds  from  Him,  we  are  summoned  to  model 
ourselves  on  a God  who  is  full  of  life,  a boisterous  God,  a God  who 
Himself  is  in  a perpetual  movement  of  reciprocity  and  communion 
because  His  very  essence  is  love.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  quite 
different  from  any  abstract  theoretical  speculation.  It  is  the  supreme 
way  of  affirming  that  God  is  quite  other  than  static,  absolute,  immut- 
able Being.  It  is  the  recognition  that  God  in  Person  comes  continually 
towards  us.  God  is  One  but  He  is  never  solitary.  He  is  the  unity  of 
persons  in  relationship,  for,  being  love,  He  is  a personal  relationship. 
There  is  nothing  in  common  between  Him  and  the  solitude  and  solip- 
sism of  a religious  monotheism  or  an  idealist  philosophy. 

In  invoking  the  Spirit,  therefore,  we  are  called  to  participate  in  this 
event  of  the  faith  which  transcends  all  static  institutions.  Nothing  can 
manifest  completely  all  that  happens  in  the  event  of  faith.  The  epiklesis 
reveals  the  utter  profundity  of  the  reality  of  the  grace  of  the  Triune 
God  which  is  manifested  in  the  community  of  faith  whose  institutional 
structure  is  only  the  instrument  of  service,  a witness  to  man’s  poverty 
in  comparison  with  the  charismatic  richness  of  the  Spirit.  On  the  other 
hand,  operating  as  it  does  through  this  institution,  the  epiklesis  warns 
us  against  positing  any  opposition  between  the  “event”  of  faith  and  the 
“institution”.  Ceaselessly  and  every  time  we  invoke  the  Spirit,  therefore, 
we  must  achieve  a synthesis  of  these  two  realities,  which  will  never 
completely  coincide  but  must  always  be  kept  in  a dynamic  relationship, 
i.e.  in  continual  tension. 

The  epiklesis  thus  permits  and  ensures  the  judgement  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  ecclesiastical  structure,  with  a view  to  its  constant  purification, 
correction  and  renewal.  In  practising  together  the  epiklesis , the  churches, 
representing  divided  Christian  communities,  are  summoned  today  to 
implement  the  consequences  of  this  action  and  to  correct  one  another : 
neither  deifying  the  clerical  institution  viewed  as  sacred,  nor  discredit- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  institution  to  the  status  of  a necessary  evil,  but  on 
the  contrary,  affirming  the  institution  as  a means  of  grace  whereby  the 
Spirit  can  pour  out  His  charisms  on  all  members  of  the  community  to 
equip  them  for  their  mission  and  service  in  the  world.10 


10  V.  Vatja  points  out  the  various  positions  in  western  theology  on  the  relation 
between  evenement  and  institution  on  the  basis  of  pneumatology  (Contradiction 
- Dualism  - Identification) : “Der  Heilige  Geist  und  die  Strukturen  der  Kirche”, 
in  Wiederentdeckung  des  Geistes,  pp.  77-96. 
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In  others  words,  the  epiklesis  demonstrates  that  the  institution  has  no 
independent  value  but  is  the  channel  of  the  charismatic  life  of  the 
Spirit  whereby  it  is  continually  renewed  and  enabled  to  be  present 
dynamically  in  the  world. 

The  unity  of  the  Church,  understood  as  an  ongoing  event  taking  place 
through  the  flexible  and  transparent  institutional  structures  of  still 
separated  churches,  is  like  a “two-edged  sword”,  in  a paradoxal  dualism. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a given  unity,  bestowed  on  the  basis  of  one 
faith,  through  one  baptism,  by  the  same  Spirit  (Eph.  4:1-5)  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a unity  continually  being  created,  continually 
being  achieved,  continually  growing  towards  the  unity  of  “the  perfect 
Man,  fully  mature  with  the  fulness  of  Christ  himself’  (Eph.  4:11-13). 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  two  unities  but  rather  that  we  are 
obliged  by  the  epiklesis  to  recognize  that  unity  is  given  us  by  the 
Spirit  in  order  to  be  constantly  reconstituted  by  the  gifts  of  this  same 
Spirit.  For  the  Spirit  bestows  His  gifts  not  once  and  for  all  or  in  some 
magical  fashion.  He  demands  that  His  gifts  be  exercised  by  human 
beings  in  freedom.  This  unity  is  therefore  not  a form  of  association  nor 
a juridical  institution ; it  is  a dynamic  unity  in  constant  process  of 
creation . 

If  the  charismatics  forget  this  twofold  aspect  of  one  and  the  same  unity, 
there  is  inevitably  an  antagonism,  a struggle  between  the  charismata 
distributed  by  the  Spirit.  The  members  of  the  historic  churches  are  often 
still  prisoners  of  their  static,  dogmatic  and  legalistic  conceptions  of 
unity.  Where  there  should  be  spiritual  emulation,  therefore,  we  find 
instead  opposition  and  antagonism ; where  there  should  be  an  exchange 
of  charismata,  there  is  instead  exclusivity  on  the  part  of  the  charis- 
matics; where  reciprocity  and  interdependence  should  prevail,  there  is 
instead  alienation  and  confessional  provincialism.  The  absence  of  the 
epiklesis  in  the  theology  of  the  Spirit  is  both  a cause  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  result  of  a rigid  conception  of  unity  in  which  the  institution, 
the  confessional  doctrinal  formula,  the  canon  law  are  given  precedence 
over  the  charismatic  life.  In  consequence,  the  charisms,  instead  of  being 
the  driving  force  of  a dynamic  unity,  as  they  were  meant  to  be,  become 
occasions  of  separation  and  division.  Pneumatology  then  runs  the  risk 
of  becoming  one  more  ideological  element  in  contemporary  theology, 
of  sharpening  divisions  either  by  defending  traditional  confessional 
positions  or  by  creating  new  base  groups  which  seek  a solution  in 
radical  independence.11  By  rethinking  and  practising  pneumatology 


11  For  these  base  level  groups  and  a theological  evaluation  of  their  independence 
over  against  ecclesiastical  authority,  see:  W.  Hollenweger,  “Charismatische  und 
Pfingsterische  Bewegungen  als  Frage  an  die  Kirchen  heute”,  in  Wiederentdeckung 
des  Geistes,  pp.  53-75. 
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in  the  light  of  the  epiklesis  which  the  churches  together  direct  to  God, 
we  shall  be  able  to  conceive  the  call  to  unity  through  the  Spirit  in 
much  broader  dimensions,  in  dimensions  more  firmly  rooted  in  the 
realities  of  the  world. 


A Firm  Basis  for  Unity  Between  Christian  East  and  West 

The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  has  created  a framework  in  which  the 
churches  can  venture  this  epicletic  experience  together  in  order  to 
advance  towards  this  more  dynamic  unity  which  is  also  universal  in  its 
dimensions.  In  this  setting,  I shall  trace  the  convergent  lines  which  need 
to  be  interpreted  and  developed  in  future  on  the  basis  of  a pneumatology 
rooted  in  the  practice  of  the  epiklesis  by  the  separated  churches. 
These  convergent  lines,  which  will  have  to  be  developed  in  the  period 
now  opening  up  for  Faith  and  Order  as  it  looks  forward  to  the  next 
half-century,  may  be  grouped  in  three  trends. 

a)  First  of  all,  we  must  establish  the  convergence  between  the  basic 
theological  positions  of  the  Orthodox  Christian  East  and  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Christian  West,  positions  which  have  in 
the  past  contributed  to  the  mutual  alienation  because,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  a different  emphasis  was  given  to  this  or  that  aspect  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  economy  of  salvation.  If  we 
differentiate  too  rigidly  between  East  and  West,  we  run  the  risk  of  facile 
generalizations.  It  is  also  much  too  artificial  to  view  the  West  as  a single 
Protestant  — Catholic  group.  Certain  Roman  positions  in  ecclesiology 
are  very  close  to  those  of  the  Orthodox  and,  when  it  is  a case  of  describ- 
ing the  teaching  authority  in  the  Church,  there  is  not  such  a great 
contrast  between  Orthodox  ideas  and  Protestant  ideas  on  this  subject. 
We  must  also  recognize  that  almost  all  theological  tendencies  are 
represented  in  the  patristic  theologies  both  of  East  and  West ; it  is 
impossible  therefore  to  claim  any  one  of  them  as  strictly  or  exclusively 
eastern  or  western.  Nevertheless,  I discern  a different  basic  approach 
from  the  very  beginning  in  respect  of  views  of  the  mystery  of  Christ. 

To  some  extent,  these  two  positions  can  be  recognized  as  being,  in  an 
obscure  way,  peculiar  either  to  the  East  or  to  the  West  and  as  influ- 
encing many  other  theological  areas. 

In  the  East,  there  developed  from  the  very  beginning,  on  the  basis  of 
liturgical  experience,  a theology  of  participation  in  the  incarnate 
Logos.  The  question  asked  here  was:  “How  can  I participate  in  the 
event  of  Christ?”  In  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  from  the 
start  was  to  interpret  the  mode  of  salvation  by  asking : “How  can 
I receive  the  redemption  in  Christ?”  On  the  one  side,  therefore,  a 
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theology  of  the  Incarnation  was  developed,  with  an  anthropology 
which  stressed  man’s  transfiguration  on  the  way  to  redemption,  and  on 
the  other  side,  a theology  of  grace,  of  the  cross  and  salvation. 

Biblically,  both  tendencies  were  equally  legitimate  but  in  practice 
they  led  to  different  ways  of  envisaging  Christian  mission  and  presence 
in  the  world.  The  theology  of  the  incarnate  Word  and  of  participation 
issued  in  a eucharistic  theology,  an  ecclesiology  of  communion,  whereas 
the  theology  of  redemption  issued  in  a prophetic  theology,  outward 
looking  in  a catechetical  and  activist  sense. 

Today,  thanks  to  our  rapprochement  through  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order,  now  beginning  to  be  defined  in  theological  terms,  we  can  claim 
that  these  two  lines  of  thinking  should  not  merely  not  be  mutually 
exclusive  but  actually  converge,  be  mutually  integrated  by  a theology 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  based  on  the  practice  of  the  epiklesis.  If  in  the  years 
ahead  we  fail  to  work  hard  at  this  fundamental  theological  question 
on  both  sides,  no  advance  will  be  possible  on  the  road  to  ecclesial 
communion.  There  cannot  be  any  final  separation  between  mysticism 
and  prophecy. 

The  attempt  at  synthesis  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  unifying  the 
two  theologies  called  “eastern  ” and  “western  ” - this  terminology  is 
no  longer  suitable  for  the  universal  Church  which  no  longer  recognizes 
these  geographical  divisions  of  theology ; we  have  only  to  think  of  the 
churches  in  Africa,  Asia  and  South  America,  for  whom  rapprochement 
is  a necessity  of  life.  The  synthesis  is  concerned  with  the  totality,  the 
fullness  of  the  faith  of  the  one  universal  Church.  These  two  lines  of 
thought,  therefore,  participation  in  the  incarnate  Logos  on  the  one 
hand,  and  redemption  on  the  other,  must  coexist  inseparably  in  one  and 
the  same  theology,  if  our  starting  point  is  still  in  reality  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  His  cross  and  resurrection  operated  by  the  one  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  ecumenical  theology  of  the  future  that 
liturgical  theology  and  prophetic  theology  be  a coherent  unity.  This  is 
not  a matter  of  complementarity,  of  simple  addition ; we  must  recover 
the  wholeness  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  from  liturgical  experience 
and  eucharistic  communion  that  the  prophetic  word  springs  forth. 
And  conversely,  without  prophecy,  liturgical  experience  is  not  fully 
lived  and  practised. 

Finding  itself  in  continual  tension  with  the  world,  the  Church  invokes  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  order  that  the  grace  of  Christ  may  be  communicated  to 
men, the  communion  of  saints  reconstituted  and  the  judgement  of  the 
Spirit  pronounced  on  the  world  and  history.  As  the  Church  participates 
in  the  incarnate  Word  through  the  Spirit,  it  must  by  the  same  Spirit 
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confront  the  world  with  the  judgement  of  the  cross.12  We  have  here 
one  and  the  same  operation  of  the  Paraclete  invoked  in  the  epiklesis. 13 
The  deification  of  man  being  realized  through  the  sacraments  and  the 
liturgy  will  therefore  be  understood  at  community  and  ecclesial  level 
and  not  in  terms  of  individual  ethics.  If  it  is  true  and  authentic  it  will 
then  be  manifested  in  the  world  by  prophetic  acts  and  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  community  reflecting  God’s  judgement  on 
history. 

On  the  other  hand,  prophecy  is  not  an  autonomous  exercise,  finding 
expression  in  social  political  acts  on  behalf  of  peace,  justice  and  freedom 
in  the  world  independently  of  sacramental  and  kerygmatic  ecclesial 
communion.  The  Spirit  invoked  by  the  epiklesis  does  not  lead  us  to 
any  kind  of  monism,  whether  mystical  or  activist  in  character.  He  does 
not  interiorize  the  faith  in  an  esoteric  movement  isolating  the  Church 
from  the  world,  nor  does  He  exteriorize  it  in  a movement  in  which  the 
Church  is  pushed  to  compromise  with  and  finally  to  be  dissolved  in 
a secularized  world.  In  either  case  the  Church  would  lose  its  prophetic 
dimension. 

b)  When  pneumatology  is  understood  to  be  based  on  the  common 
invocation  of  the  Spirit  by  the  churches,  it  reveals  to  us  an  ecclesial 
reality  to  which  we  all  belong,  as  members  of  separated  Christian  com- 
munities. The  common  epiklesis  transcends  the  canonical  boundaries 
of  these  communities,  crosses  them  or  makes  them  transparent.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  eucharistic  and  charismatic  character  of  the  Church 
which,  thanks  to  an  epicletic  pneumatology,  enables  us  to  envisage  its 
boundaries,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  prophetic  action  exercised 
together  by  these  communities  in  the  world  today,  enables  us  to 
discover  an  ecclesial  reality  transcending  the  boundaries  of  our  church 
membership,  a reality  which  could  be  called  “ecclesiality”.  The  consti- 
tutive elements  of  this  are : trinitarian  baptism  with  the  confirmation 
by  the  Spirit  following  the  epiklesis  \ the  eucharistic  celebration  centred 
on  the  epiklesis ; the  proclamation  of  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  the 
Bible  message,  dependent  also  on  the  operation  of  the  Spirit;  the 
charismatic  life  in  which  the  charisma  are  the  phaneroseis  (manifes- 
tations) of  the  Spirit  and  create  dynamic  bonds  of  unity  by  service  in 
the  world  (mission,  evangelism,  social  service  for  peace  and  justice); 


12  T.  Torrance  expresses  this  idea  when  he  writes : “...  thanks  to  the  communion  of 
the  Spirit,  the  Church,  as  Church,  condemns  the  world,  i.e.  it  calls  the  world  in 
question  in  face  of  the  cross  of  Christ”  (“The  mission  of  the  Church”,  in  Le  Saint 
Esprit  et  I’Eglise,  p.  288). 

13  G.  Sauter  writes:  “The  expectation  of  the  Spirit,  the  prayer  Veni  creator 
spiritus,  always  produces  a crisis,  but  a salutary  crisis,  when  alien  experiences  do 
not  destroy  fellowship  but  actually  permit  the  emergence  of  a new  consensus, 
because  they  lead  to  a common  expectation  and  hope”  ( Kirche , Ort  des  Geistes, 
p.  102  f.). 
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and,  finally, the  eschatological  expectation  — the  common  participation, 
through  the  epiklesis , in  the  eschatological  hope  which  is  based  on  a 
sure  and  certain  promise  (“...the  arrhes  of  the  Holy  Spirit”,  2 Cor. 
1:22;  Eph.  1 : 14).  These  vital  elements,  distributed  among  us  all  in 
response  to  the  epiklesis , re -root  us  all  together  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
and  summon  us  to  a real  and  living  transconfessional  participation,  an 
event  of  the  faith  beyond  the  limits  outlined  by  the  confessions  in 
conflict,  and  in  spite  of  these  limits. 

This  ecclesiality  is  not  something  abstract  and  visionary ; it  includes  the 
three  elements  which  constitute  the  Church’s  visibility  and  historicity : 
sacraments,  confession  of  faith,  missionary  and  diaconal  action  in  the 
world.  Nothing  can  obliterate  this  reality  which  we  share  even  while 
“separated”  into  churches.  We  are  thus  led  by  the  Spirit  to  the  convic- 
tion that,  beyond  our  divisions,  we  cannot  help  but  belong  to  the  stream 
of  living  waters  of  the  Spirit,  that  of  the  one  apostolic  Church. 

In  face  of  this  reality  of  life  in  the  Spirit,  the  epiklesis  shows  us  that  the 
boundaries  laid  down  by  the  historic  confessions  and  canon  law  are  not 
adequate  to  manifest  fully  the  fact,  the  event  of  belonging  to  the 
Church.  These  boundaries,  on  the  contrary,  betray  the  failure  of  our 
human  effort  to  give  the  pre-eminence  to  this  event  of  the  Spirit  who, 
by  His  operation,  reconstitutes  the  profound  reality  of  ecclesiality.  In 
this  sense  of  recognizing  a certain  ecclesiality  which  we  all  share,  the 
Preparatory  of  the  Great  Orthodox  Synod  declares : 

Conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  present  structure  of  Christendom,  our 
Holy  Orthodox  Church,  while  being  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
Church,  not  only  recognizes  the  ontological  existence  of  these  Christian 
churches,  but  also  firmly  believes  that  all  its  relationships  with  them  should 
be  based  on  an  elucidation  - as  soon  and  as  objectively  as  possible  - of  the 
ecclesiological  problem  and  of  the  whole  of  their  doctrine.  It  also  recognizes 
that  the  encounter  with  them  is  to  be  on  a basis  which  is  centred  on  the 
theandric  structure  of  the  Church.  But  it  has  no  wish  to  forget  the  multitud- 
inous pastoral  responsabilities  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  including  the  task  of 
teaching  the  Gospel  “without  amputation”  and  of  avoiding  unsettling  the 
consciences  of  its  members,  for  whom  the  divisions  between  Christians 
constitute  a scandal:  “Is  Christ  divided?”  (I  Cor.  1 : 13). 14 

c)  Living  today  in  the  reality  of  this  ecclesiality,  we  are  trying 
constructively  to  study  all  those  confessional  elements  which  have 
divided  us  in  the  past.  On  the  basis  of  an  epicletic  pneumatology,  this 
reappraisal  will  be  critical,  without  implying  that  the  decisions  taken 
by  our  ecclesiastical  authorities  long  ago  were  unnecessary  or  even 
false.  The  present  need  is  for  a serious  theological  endeavour,  based 
on  pneumatology  and  with  the  common  experience  of  confession  of 


14  Orthodox  Review,  Contacts , supplement  to  No.  80,  4th  Quarter  1972,  p.  24. 
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this  ecclesiality,  with  the  aim  of  getting  beyond  decisions  dictated 
merely  by  urgency  or  imposed  from  outside  by  threats  to  unity. 

So  it  is  by  examining  historical  situations  which  have  led  to  schisms  that 
we  begin  to  tackle  today  a study  of  converging  lines  in  all  the  eschato- 
logical fields  where  divisions  have  emerged.  It  will  necessarily  be  a 
charismatic  interpretation,  imposed  by  the  ecclesial  reality  revealed 
by  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit.  The  question  of  authority  in  the  Church, 
the  concept  of  the  episcopate  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ministry, 
indissolubly  linked  with  the  community  of  charismatics,  the  com- 
munity dimension  of  the  apostolic  succession,  establishing  the  personal 
and  community  aspect  of  the  office  of  the  chosen  proestos  (presiding 
in  love),  charged  with  representing  the  eucharistic  Church  on  behalf 
of  (and  never  apart  from)  all  the  members  of  the  eucharistic  community, 
sign  of  a charismatic  authority  in  the  universal  Church  in  each  place 
— all  these  things  are  imposed  on  us  today  by  our  interconfessional 
experience. 


Epilogue 

This  explains  why,  after  fifty  years  in  the  service  of  the  separated 
churches,  Faith  and  Order  is  called  to  undertake  the  study  of  delicate 
and  controversial  historical  themes  in  the  light  of  an  epicletic  pneuma- 
tology.  At  the  risk  of  over-simplification,  one  can  in  fact  distinguish 
three  stages  in  the  history  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  first  was  the  stage  of 
interconfessional  information ; the  second  that  of  confrontation ; and 
the  third  and  present  stage  that  of  theological  consensus  and  spiritual 
emulation . 

The  study  entitled  “One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually 
Recognized  Ministry”,  published  after  the  1974  Commission  Meeting 
in  Accra,  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  called  the  study  of  convergent 
lines  with  a view  to  theological  consensus.  Furthermore,  the  study 
“Unity  of  the  Church  — Unity  of  Humankind”  points  to  an  enlargement 
of  the  concept  of  unity  which  now  assumes  a universal  dimension  and 
is  meant  to  serve  the  unification  of  the  world.  Finally,  the  study 
“Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in  Us”  broadens  the  basis  of  inter- 
confessional discussion  beyond  polemical  statements  of  the  faith,  in 
virtue  of  a positive  theological  interpretation  of  hope.  These  are  themes 
which  illustrate  specifically  the  influence  a theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  One  whom  we  invoke  together  has  already  exercised  on  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  in  its  third  stage. 

For  this  reason,  as  we  enter  the  second  half-century  of  Faith  and 
Order,  in  spite  of  some  disturbing  symptoms  of  malaise  and  the  severe 
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criticisms  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general  and  the  efforts  in 
the  service  of  unity  in  particular,  we  can  look  hopefully  towards  the 
future,  thanks  to  the  epicletic  approach  to  the  theology  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  difficulties  facing  us  are  more  of  a practical  nature,  with  the 
local  churches  (where  events  ought  to  be  translated  into  facts)  and  their 
leaders  are  taken  up  with  institutional  affairs  and  are  far  too  busy  to 
take  any  interest  in  a living  interconfessional  harmony  and  in  the 
theological  consensus  on  the  basis  of  a common  pneumatology  to  be 
experienced  in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  world  today.  Routine 
ecclesiastical  business  masks  the  signs  of  the  times  and  leaves  no  time 
for  discerning  them.  Nor  is  it  easy  in  this  ecclesiastical  routine  to  take 
risks  in  the  way  that  the  Spirit  invoked  by  the  communities  is  calling 
us  to  take  risks  today. 

Yet  nothing  can  prevent  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  so  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  very  profound  rapprochement  between  Christians 
of  East  and  West,  between  Catholics,  Evangelicals,  and  Orthodox,  and 
between  older  and  younger  churches,  between  liturgical  spirituality  and 
prophetic  action  in  the  world.  The  interconfessional  polemic  defined  in 
inflexible  formulas  is  being  replaced  by  the  common  hope  we  share 
as  One  Church  in  East  and  West  and  throughout  the  whole  world.  New 
tensions  will  undoubtedly  arise  and  this  is  right,  since  we  need  always 
to  remain  aware  of  human  failure  within  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  remain  penitent.  But  the  challenge  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
churches  at  this  moment  in  the  life  of  Faith  and  Order  is  becoming 
more  and  more  urgent  and  imperious.  Let  us  pay  heed  and,  having 
invoked  the  Spirit,  let  us  remind  each  other  of  these  words  from  the 
Bible  — on  which  this  paper  has  been  no  more  than  a simple  com- 
mentary — “Never  try  to  suppress  the  Spirit  or  treat  the  gift  of  prophecy 
with  contempt !”  (L.  Thess.  5:19). 
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Christians  — 

Witnesses  of  a different  tomorrow 

Brother  Roger 


Are  we  not  astonished  witnesses  of  an  upsurge  of  hope  throughout 
the  world,  especially  among  young  people,  of  a hope  which  rises  above 
all  the  tremendous  upheavals  in  our  societies  and  our  churches?  And 
is  it  not  immensely  encouraging  for  the  older  among  us  to  discover  that 
the  ecumenical  vocation  has  already  become  a reality  among  young 
people  and  is  finding  expression  in  their  daily  lives  in  such  a variety  of 
unexpected  and  enthralling  ways? 

Yes,  a springtime  is  on  its  way  for  the  Church ! Many  young  people 
love  the  Church  with  an  intense  passion.  But  we  all  know  from  experi- 
ence that,  when  it  is  inspired  by  passion,  love  can  sometimes  become 
so  consuming  that  it  can  even  recoil  against  the  beloved  object.  These 
young  people  love  the  Church,  above  all,  when  it  is  (and  I quote)  “a 
Church  destitute  of  the  instruments  of  power,  ready  to  share  with  all, 
a visible  place  of  fellowship  with  all  mankind”.* 1 

To  be  sure  of  getting  this  right,  I checked  with  a number  of  young 
people  in  Europe  on  what  I was  going  to  say  this  evening.  When  I was 
young,  I often  walked  in  the  hills  of  Vaud  and  Fribourg.  I used  to  ask 
myself  what  I wanted  to  become,  what  profession  to  take  up.  Was  I 
to  become  a farmer  and  a writer?  Or  to  follow  the  monastic  vocation? 


• Brother  Roger  Schiitz  is  Prior  of  the  Ecumenical  Community  of  Taize  Brothers 
and  spiritual  father  of  the  Council  of  Youth  inaugurated  in  1974. 

1 Taize  1970.  Announcement  of  the  Council  of  Youth. 
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A solitary  writer ! A country  author ! I little  thought  that  in  the  autumn 
of  my  life  I would  be  submitting  my  writings  to  young  people  who  do 
not  always  lead  me  in  directions  my  own  preferences  would  dictate. 

The  Church  — A Flame 

Because  these  young  people  love  the  Church,  they  expect  it  to  be 
ablaze  with  fire  and  to  kindle  a fire  within  us  which  will  reach  every 
part  of  our  being,  physically  and  spiritually.  To  this  end,  they  expect 
the  Church  to  be  open  towards  the  essential  thing,  towards  the  source 
of  all  worship.  And  the  same  young  people  also  expect  the  churches 
of  the  world  to  kindle  a flame  over  the  whole  earth,  to  carry  on  their 
hearts  the  concerns  of  all  human  beings,  especially  of  the  humblest  and 
poorest.  Is  it  not  in  this  way  that  Christians  are  already  witnesses  of  a 
different  tomorrow? 

Checking  this  with  a German  girl  who  knows  both  East  and  West 
Germany  well,  she  insisted  again  on  this  point:  “When  the  Church 
practises  a communion  which  cuts  across  the  divisions  of  societies,  it 
can  be  the  seed  and  sign  of  the  unity  of  mankind  as  one  single  family” . 
And  she  went  on  to  say : “Thinking  of  the  situation  in  my  own  country 
and  the  many  conversations  I’ve  had  with  young  people  who  are  look- 
ing for  fellowship,  I feel  it  can  safely  be  said  that  this  vision  of  man- 
kind as  a single  family  is  absolutely  vital  and  even  a spur  to  them.” 

When  the  churches  seem  to  be  failing  to  make  this  ecumenical  vocation 
a living  reality  among  Christians,  when  they  fail  to  provide  a living 
parable  of  that  universal  family,  young  people  keep  their  distance  and 
a secular  universalism  replaces  the  Church  in  their  affections.  Some  of 
them  continue  to  love  Christ  but  now  an  isolated  Christ,  a Christ 
without  His  body,  the  Church. 

There  are  others  among  them,  of  course,  who  realize  that  to  love  Christ 
in  isolation  from  His  body,  the  Church,  would  mean  imprisonment  in 
what  might  be  called  a “cult  of  intimacy”.  They  see  that  to  love  Christ 
and  to  cherish  the  fellowship  of  His  body  the  Church,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  These  are  the  young  people  who  on  September  1st  1974 
put  the  following  questions  to  the  Church : “Church ! What  have  you 
to  say  about  your  future?  Are  you  going  to  become,  at  long  last,  a 
universal  sharing  community?  A community  reconciled  at  last?  A place 
of  communion  and  friendship  for  the  whole  of  humankind?  Are  you 
going  to  become  a people  of  the  beatitudes,  a contemplative  people,  a 
peacemaker,  a messenger  of  joy  and  liberating  celebration  for  humanity, 
even  if  this  means  being  persecuted  for  justice’s  sake?”2  In  other 
words,  the  Church  as  the  messenger  of  God’s  grace. 

2 First  Letter  to  the  People  of  God.  Opening  of  Council  of  Youth,  Taize,  1974. 
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The  Grace  of  God 


More  than  ever  today,  God  is  understood  to  be  the  God  of  grace.  And 
it  is  significant  that  these  young  people  should  look  to  the  churches 
to  live  by  the  grace  of  God.  They  are  profoundly  disturbed  when  they 
see  individual  Christians  or  Christian  institutions  taking  the  easy  way 
which  access  to  ample  material  resources  affords.  Why  is  it,  they  ask, 
that  certain  churches  or  institutions  have  so  selfishly  exploited  the 
material  wealth  accumulated  by  western  societies  in  the  past  twenty 
years?  Have  they  exchanged  the  absolute  claims  and  the  radiance  of 
God  for  the  mirage  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  “big  battalions”?  Of 
course,  young  people  are  no  more  simplistic  than  their  elders.  They  do 
not  turn  their  backs  on  the  rich  streams  of  artistic  creativity  exemp- 
lified in  the  great  churches  and  cathedrals  constructed  over  the 
centuries.  They  know  that  faith  finds  expression  in  art,  too,  and  how 
intensely ! Without  artistic  creativity  in  the  churches,  puritanical  and 
sectarian  currents  develop.  Simplicity  in  the  means  we  use  will  never 
lead  us  to  seek  a colourless  or  insipid  Church,  so  conventional  and 
monotone  that  tedium  and  boredom  are  inevitable. 

I turn  to  another  aspect  of  grace.  It  is  essential  that  those  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  a ministry  should  live  by  the  grace  of  God.  Other- 
wise their  ministry  becomes  a backwater,  cut  off  from  its  source,  an 
occupation  which  merely  serves  the  purposes  of  some  remote  controller 
or  bureaucracy.  There  is  no  crisis  of  ministry  where  ministry  means  an 
attentive  perception  of  the  irreplaceable  gifts  reposed  in  each  human 
being  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  this  is  what 
ministry  means,  the  older  those  who  exercise  it  become,  the  more 
equipped  they  find  themselves  to  understand  others  more  fully,  even 
without  words,  and  the  more  they  are  led  to  new  insights.  This  ministry 
of  perception  in  the  evening  of  life  is  a source  of  intense,  almost  over- 
whelming, joy.  How  many  there  must  be  who  have  been  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  pastoral  insights  of  those  two  old  men,  Pope  John 
XXIII  and  Patriarch  Athenagoras ! 

We  who  were  contemporaries  of  John  XXIII  and  eye-witnesses  of  his 
universal  ministry  will  continue  to  be  challenged  by  the  following 
question : If  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  need  for  a pastor  within  each 
parish,  each  community,  each  church  district  or  diocese,  someone  who 
will  foster  communion  among  those  who  tend  constantly  to  become 
scattered  and  dispersed,  how  can  we  hope  for  communion  among 
Christians  scattered  throughout  the  world  without  a universal  pastor 
at  the  very  centre  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  carries  an  enormous  burden  of  history,  of  course. 
But  how  can  a ministry  be  given  the  chance  to  transform  itself  if  we  run 
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away  from  it?  This  universal  pastor  is,  and  will  always  be,  required  to 
shake  himself  free  from  the  instruments  of  power,  and  from  pressures, 
so  as  to  be  free  to  utter  prophetic  intuitions,  free  to  exercise  an  ecu- 
menical pastorate  fostering  communion  among  the  churches,  free  to 
address  the  whole  human  family  in  the  serious  crises  of  our  common 
life. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  speak  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  afflicted 
today  with  so  many  trials.  We  often  ask  ourselves  how  can  Christians 
avoid  being  torn  apart.  We  cannot  be  members  of  more  than  one  body. 
Christ  does  not  have  several  bodies.  How  can  we  implement  proposals 
to  pave  the  way  to  a different  tomorrow  without  wounding  anyone,  in 
a spirit  of  compassion  — deep  human  compassion  — for  all,  since 
Christ’s  life  surely  passes  into  our  entire  being,  right  into  our  very  flesh? 
Some  suggestions  have  already  emerged.  I hope  that  they  will  become 
even  clearer  as  young  people  think  and  pray  about  the  matter. 

I return  now  to  the  gift  of  attentiveness  and  perceptiveness  in  order 
to  say  something  about  that  part  of  the  pastoral  vocation  which  is 
entrusted  to  each  individual  Christian , to  every  Christian  who  seeks  to 
communicate  Christ.  In  this  respect  there  are  women  who  have  an 
exceptional  gift  for  attention  and  perception,  a gift  which  may  be 
enhanced  as  the  evening  of  life  draws  closer.  This  autumn  I shall  be 
with  young  Asians  at  the  gateway  to  China  living  with  the  poorest  of 
the  poor ; perhaps  at  that  time  a proposal  of  a more  concrete  kind 
may  emerge . 

And  now  I turn  to  a quite  different  aspect  of  grace  — and  how  luminous 
this  aspect  is ! God’s  grace  operates  in  us  to  inspire  Christians  to  renew 
situations  from  within , whether  in  parishes  or  movements,  and  not  to 
form  separate  groups.  Christians  who  being  about  renewal  from  within 
always  repair  the  bonds  of  fellowship,  weave  the  fabric  of  communion, 
and  when  they  do  so,  what  they  are  weaving  is  the  robe  of  Christ,  the 
Church.  Instead  of  fleeing  from  parishes  which  are  unenterprising  and 
paralyzed  with  anxiety  for  the  future,  as  they  often  are,  Christians 
hasten  towards  them  in  order  that  these  congregations  may  become 
above  all  compelling  invitations  to  persistent  daily  prayer,  a people’s 
prayer,  a prayer  born  from  the  people  of  God.  We  think  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Churches  which  permit  such  a wide  liberty  to  the  people  of  God 
within  the  common  liturgy  and  prayers.  What  charismatic  spontaneity 
we  find  there ! 

To  revitalize  from  within  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  monastic  vocation,  and  whenever  this  vocation  assists 
parishes  and  committed  groups  to  move  forward,  it  is  being  the  leaven 
in  the  lump.  Let  me  explain  this  point  a little  more.  It  may  be  appro- 
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priate  to  mention  here  that  during  our  existence  as  the  Taize  Com- 
munity we  have  more  than  once  been  urged  to  form  a new  church.  You 
will  readily  see  that  such  a step  would  have  given  the  lie  to  our  quest 
for  reconciliation,  our  passion  for  the  Church  and  for  the  ecumenical 
vocation.  To  have  taken  such  a step,  far  from  advancing  this  unique 
communion  we  call  the  Church,  would  on  the  contrary  have  meant 
retreating  and  following  an  old  well-trodden  pathway  which  led  to  the 
breaking  up  of  Christ  in  the  past.  We  have  suffered  too  much  from 
that  process  to  become  part  of  it  ourselves. 

Christ  calls  us  to  be  the  leaven  in  the  lump , to  be  and  to  remain  within 
even  the  most  tense  situations.  This  applies  to  us  all.  Those  who  create 
a new  church  are  often  full  of  amazing  fervour  at  the  outset,  but  in  time 
the  new  church  lapses  into  the  usual  failings.  To  hold  on  from  within, 
to  knit  the  bonds  of  communion  by  continuing  to  be  men  and  women 
of  reconciliation  in  all  situations,  this  is  what  opens  the  gates  of  peace. 

Forgiveness  is  the  gateway  to  Christ’s  joy  and  peace.  To  speak  of  love 
is  not  difficult  but  really  to  forgive  is  something  else  again.  O Lord, 

You  who  are  all  pardon,  open  in  us  all  the  gates  of  perfect  joy ! 


Struggle  and  Contemplation 

Last  year,  living  in  a poor  quarter  of  Calcutta  and  in  Chittagong, 
working  daily  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  we  were  confirmed  in 
the  truth  which  younger  generations  have  discovered  for  themselves, 
namely,  that  Christians  can  only  bear  witness  to  a different  tomorrow 
as  they  live  out  the  parable  of  sharing,  above  all,  among  the  poorest 
of  God's  children . Without  these  people,  it  will  not  be  possible  in 
future  to  discern  God’s  design.  This  sharing,  moreover,  will  never  be 
out  of  a mere  sense  of  duty  but  only  out  of  a love  for  the  Risen  Christ. 
If  we  share  with  them  what  we  have  for  any  other  motive  than  that  of 
love,  we  shall  simply  be  salving  our  own  consciences.  A doctrinaire 
sharing,  a sharing  without  love,  would  disfigure  the  face  of  Christ. 

If  Christians  are  to  be  the  seed  and  sign  of  a different  tomorrow,  where 
are  we  to  draw  the  strength  for  this  way  of  life  if  not  from  the  very 
sources  themselves,  from  the  Paschal  mystery,  from  the  adoration  of 
this  mystery  ? Here  struggle  and  contemplation  are  inseparable  one  from 
the  other.  No  struggle  without  contemplation ; no  contemplation  with- 
out struggle.  What  distinguishes  the  Christian’s  struggle  from  others  is 
its  derivation  from  a source.  It  is  the  consequence  of  a contemplative 
venture. 

All  Christian  commitment  to  the  service  of  our  fellows  derives  its 
freshness  and  inspiration  again  and  again  from  sources  located  outside 
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ourselves,  from  the  great  verities  of  our  common  faith.  How  much 
easier  this  makes  it  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  work  so  faith- 
fully accomplished  over  half  a century  by  the  Faith  and  Order  move- 
ment ; for  it  shows  that  the  development  of  thought  can  allow  room  for 
Christ’s  continuous  presence  across  the  history  of  humankind. 

The  struggle  for  justice  must  derive  its  resources  from  a life  of  prayer. 
But  the  converse  is  also  true : no  exacting  spiritual  adventure  can  be 
sustained  except  in  solidarity  with  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the 
most  dispossessed  of  our  fellow  human  beings.  Otherwise  the  chances 
are  that  we  shall  waken  up  to  find  ourselves  sitting  among  the  oppressors. 

In  a period  of  history  in  which  Christians  find  themselves  so  deeply 
divided  about  the  remedies  for  injustice,  the  prayers  of  the  Church  can 
help  us  to  advance.  Monastic  prayer  offers  a way  through  the  painful 
trials  of  the  Church.  At  this  present  time,  when  faith  and  theology  are 
dividing  up  into  different  conflicting  tendencies,  Christ  communicates 
and  transmits  Himself  above  all  in  common  prayer  and  its  rich  theologi- 
cal contents ; in  a common  prayer  which  day  by  day  is  the  indispensable 
channel  of  the  faith,  above  all  a common  prayer  which  is  sung. 

Sharing  both  our  material  possessions  and  the  struggle  of  the  poorest, 
we  find  ourselves  free  to  share  the  life  of  the  Risen  Christ , the  most 
precious  of  all  gifts.  We  discover  the  presence  of  this  Living  One  in 
others  while  failing  to  discern  Him  in  ourselves,  while  others  discover 
Him  in  us  and  fail  to  discern  Him  in  themselves.  Yet  He  bums  within 
us.  His  fire  touches  everything  within  us,  both  the  knots  which  are 
constantly  reforming  and  the  bonds  which  inhibit  us.  But  it  is  not  the 
bonds  which  imprison  us  which  count ; God  takes  care  of  them. 

What  will  count  will  be  the  joy  of  God,  the  radiance  of  Jesus  Christ 
among  human  beings.  What  will  count  will  be  the  fire  of  an  eternal  love 
kindled  in  His  Church.  What  will  count  will  be  the  discovery  that  the 
Church  is  a place  where  Christians  are  not  seeking  survival  but  birth 
and  rebirth  in  the  whole  of  their  lives.  What  will  count  will  be  the 
discovery  of  the  Church  as  a place  where  risks  can  be  taken,  where 
life  is  lived  in  exposure  to  the  world  and  not  protected  and  turned 
inward  upon  itself.  Not  just  for  a brief  interval  only  but  for  the  whole 
of  its  existence.  And  so  to  dare  to  set  off  once  more  after  each  failure 
(and  no  one  escapes  with  just  a single  failure),  sustained  by  fellow- 
ship with  many  others.  What  will  count  will  be  the  discovery  of  a 
source  from  which  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  grace  of  God  springs 
forth  afresh  again  and  again.  The  Church  is  recognizable  as  such  when 
it  burns  with  this  flame;  and  when  we  recognize  it  in  this  way,  it 
attracts  our  attention,  draws  us  to  itself.  Then  it  constrains  us  to  take 
risks  and  to  go  on  taking  risks  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel, 
and  to  do  so  down  to  our  last  breath. 
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Sermon  for  Pentecost  1977 

Emilio  Castro 


Today  Christians  everywhere  are  celebrating  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Our 
scripture  reading  has  reminded  us  of  the  events  that  took  place  on  the  first 
Pentecost.  The  little  band  of  disciples  gathered  in  Jerusalem  after  their  Lord’s 
resurrection  suddenly  discovered  a whole  new  dimension  in  their  lives.  God, 
whose  nature  and  activity  the  disciples  had  come  to  know  in  the  person  and 
life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  now  penetrated  the  very  depths  of  their  beings,  took 
control  of  their  emotions,  and  transformed  their  lives,  giving  them  a vocation 
and  a sense  of  direction.  We  know  that  the  experience  of  love  between  two 
human  beings  has  a profound  effect  on  our  personal  emotions,  that  it  shows 
itself  in  outward  signs  of  warmth,  enthusiasm,  optimism,  hope.  How  much 
more  will  this  be  true,  then,  when  the  experience  is  the  sudden  full  awareness 
of  our  relationship  with  God  which  makes  us  into  a human  community,  a 
universal  family  and  sends  us  out  into  the  world  to  say  to  people  everywhere : 
“You  are  my  brother,  you  are  my  sister ! In  God  new  life  and  true  fellowship.” 


This  is  how  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  the  many  pilgrims  from 
all  the  different  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  region  discovered  that 
something  was  happening  in  the  little  community  of  the  disciples. 
Their  enthusiasm  brimmed  over,  their  singing,  their  shouts,  their  aware- 
ness of  having  discovered  something  vital  caught  the  crowd’s  attention. 
And  to  the  immense  surprise  of  all  present,  each  and  every  one  found 
that  in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  they  could  hear  their  own  languages 
being  spoken  as  the  disciples  witnessed  to  the  reality  of  this  profound 
experience  of  the  meeting  between  God  and  man.  “We  hear  them 
telling  in  our  own  tongues  the  great  things  God  has  done.”  The  division 
between  God  and  man  has  been  conquered  in  Jesus  Christ,  now  the 
division  between  man  and  man  can  also  be  overcome  through  the  love 
that  was  revealed  on  the  cross  of  Christ  and  is  held  out  like  an  arm 


• Rev.  Emilio  Castro,  a Uruguayan  pastor,  is  director  of  the  Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  He  preached  this  ser- 
mon at  a service  held  on  Whitsunday  in  the  cathedral  at  Lausanne. 
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outstretched  from  man  to  man.  There  was  general  surprise  at  hearing 
so  many  different  languages  — symbolizing  perhaps  the  diversity  of 
the  peoples  who  were  to  hear  the  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  retold  in 
their  own  languages  and  who  could  be  called  to  respond  from  their 
own  cultures  to  God’s  loving  invitation.  The  multitude  of  tongues 
spoken  at  Pentecost  anticipates  the  Church’s  outreach  to  every  corner 
of  the  earth,  across  all  geographical,  ideological  and  cultural  frontiers, 
calling  on  each  culture  to  respond  to  the  divine  initiative  in  its  own 
particular  way.  We  render  praise  to  God  not  in  the  monotonous  tones 
of  a single  imperial  language  but  in  a symphony  composed  of  the 
cultural  riches  of  the  whole  human  race. 


In  the  Bible,  Pentecost  is  God’s  answer  to  another  completely  different 
experience  — the  construction  of  the  tower  of  Babel  with  its  confused 
cacophony  of  different  languages ; human  pride  as  a source  of  division, 
separation,  estrangement  among  human  beings.  Putting  it  dramatically, 
we  might  say  that  the  tower  of  Babel  and  Pentecost  represent  the  two 
poles  of  human  history ; the  constant  struggle  between  the  spirit  of  love 
and  reconciliation  and  the  spirit  of  pride  and  division,  between  the 
quest  for  the  restoration  of  the  human  family  under  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  constant  desire  to  impose  our  own  will,  establish  our 
distinctiveness,  erect  barriers  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbours. 


Our  fifty  years  of  search  for  the  unity  of  the  Christian  Church  through 
the  ecumenical  movement  illustrate  this  dramatic  struggle  between  the 
unity  which  comes  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  division 
which  is  the  fruit  of  our  sinful  pride.  God  calls  us  to  create,  in  the 
Church,  a symphony  of  all  peoples  and  all  cultures  expressing  through 
their  very  diversity  the  richness  of  the  response  of  the  whole  human 
being  to  God’s  initiative.  Pentecost  invites  us  to  confess  our  common 
faith  with  all  the  different  gifts  that  each  individual  and  each  people  has 
received.  This  is  the  unity  we  seek.  Not  the  monotonous  unity  of 
endless  repetition  but  the  mutual  enrichment  of  our  respective  cultural 
forms.  Yet  the  fifty  years  of  search  for  unity,  and  to  a still  greater  degree 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  also  remind  us  of  the  tragedy  of  our 
divisions  which  show  that  sin  still  holds  us  in  thrall  as  individuals,  as 
ecclesiastical  bodies  and  also  as  national  entities  and  ideological  groups. 

It  would  be  only  too  easy  to  show  that  behind  our  many  so-called 
doctrinal  and  theological  differences  lurks  latent  racialism,  that  they 
actually  have  undertones  of  economic  exploitation,  ideas  of  national 
superiority,  a spirit  of  sectarianism  and  personal  pride.  The  search  for 
unity  given  by  God  at  Pentecost  is  not  an  intellectual  exercise  in  which 
we  compare  our  various  doctrines.  The  search  for  a common  formulation 
of  doctrine  is  symbolic  of  a deeper  search  for  a life  style  which  mani- 
fests our  solidarity  in  all  areas  of  life. 
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In  the  words  of  an  African  theologian,  “I  am  concerned  with  the 
question  of  inter-communion,  but  I am  not  interested  in  sharing  the 
Lord’s  Supper  with  my  brother  who  is  of  a different  race  or  colour 
if  we  cannot  sit  down  together  and  share  our  daily  bread  at  his  table 
or  at  mine.”  Nowadays  the  ecumenical  movement  seeks  to  express 
the  unity  of  the  Church  in  the  multiplicity  of  cultural  forms.  Here  at 
this  service  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne,  though  we  are  small  in 
numbers,  we  ourselves  symbolically  represent  much  of  the  diversity 
which  so  enriches  the  Church. 

However,  unless  our  diversity  is  accompanied  by  a conscious  commit- 
ment to  the  struggle  against  everything  that  oppresses  human  beings 
and  to  solidarity  in  the  struggle  for  total  human  liberty  it  would 
simply  be  a piece  of  folklore,  a colourful  spectacle  for  public  enter- 
tainment. The  ecumenical  movement  which  in  1927  found  a channel 
for  its  aspirations  in  the  Lausanne  conference  is  today  seeking  to  express 
the  unity  of  the  Church  in  each  place,  but  also  throughout  the  world 
and  across  all  frontiers.  Those  who  are  concerned  for  the  unity  of  the 
Church  here  in  Europe  have  to  show  their  solidarity  with  the  Christians 
who  are  struggling  for  human  rights  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Here 
in  Europe  the  search  for  unity  may  take  the  form  of  efforts  to  surmount 
the  day-to-day  problems  of  the  community : mixed  marriages,  the 
children’s  education,  the  hope  of  sharing  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  the  same 
table.  But  we  are  part  of  the  one  universal  Church  and  the  real  divisions 
among  human  beings  are  also  displayed  in  the  divisions  among  the 
churches. 

Pentecost  establishes  the  Church  as  a missionary  community,  placed 
in  the  world  to  show  the  fulness  of  God’s  love  for  all  humankind  and 
to  share  in  human  suffering  and  human  hopes. 

We  seek  a unity  which  can  be  expressed  in  statements  of  doctrine,  and 
no  doubt  pastoral  agreements  as  well,  which  will  one  day  culminate 
in  the  sharing  of  the  sacraments,  but  which  today  takes  visible  and 
genuine  form  in  real,  deeply -felt,  existential  solidarity  in  love  and  justice. 
Those  Christians  who  are  working  in  the  over-populated  cities  of  our 
world,  trying  to  organize  the  community  to  create  more  human  living 
conditions  are  also  fighting  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  people 
who  are  inspired  by  the  love  of  him  who  was  crucified  and  show  it  in 
their  relationships  with  the  neighbours  who  are  closest  to  them  are  also 
seeking  the  unity  of  the  Church.  In  my  own  experience,  in  Latin 
America,  we  discovered  the  extent  of  the  unity  we  already  possessed 
when  although  Christians  of  many  different  confessions  we  found  our- 
selves fighting  together  in  the  same  struggle  for  human  dignity,  held 
captive  together  in  the  same  prisons  by  the  same  oppressive  systems. 
The  Church  is  called  to  show  forth  a unity  which  is  a parable  and  a sign 
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of  the  unity  of  humankind  — expressing  all  the  richness  of  our  diversity, 
united  in  obedient  love,  a foretaste  of  the  future  community  among 
people  and  nations. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  celebrate  the  unity 
which  is  already  given  to  us.  We  rejoice  to  remember  the  experience 
of  Pentecost.  But  as  we  recollect  we  also  hope,  waiting  for  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  event,  waiting  for  the  same  Spirit  of  God  to  be  poured  out 
on  us  and  on  the  whole  universal  Church.  It  is  the  Spirit  who  opens  our 
hearts  to  our  neighbours,  who  calls  on  us  to  communicate  with  others, 
invites  us  to  show  our  solidarity  and  is  for  us  now  a foretaste  of  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  The  biblical  account  is  not 
simply  a chronicle  of  events  long  past.  It  is  the  promise  of  what  is  today 
and  what  will  be  tomorrow. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  today  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  touches  our  hearts 
and  our  minds,  calling  on  each  one  of  us  to  ask  ourselves:  Am  I an 
obstacle  to  the  unity  of  the  Church?  Am  I concerned  for  my  neigh- 
bours, am  I attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  world?  Do  I hear  the  Spirit’s 
warning  to  lay  aside  my  prejudices  and  open  my  heart  to  love  ? 

When  we  look  at  the  Church  in  the  world  we  can  scarcely  avoid  having 
mixed  feelings  of  apprehension  and  admiration.  Apprehension  at  the 
fate  of  so  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  so  many  churches  facing 
up  to  situations  of  persecution  and  oppression.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
admiration  and  joy  when  we  see  how  the  Holy  Spirit  can  supply  the 
inner  strength  to  enable  them  to  resist,  to  prevail  and  transform.  In 
South  Korea,  the  Philippines,  in  many  countries  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America  and  perhaps,  why  not,  here  among  us,  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
His  people,  is  writing  the  finest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  universal 
Church. 

“And  there  appeared  to  them  tongues  like  flames  of  fire,  dispersed 
among  them  and  resting  on  each  one.”  May  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  come  down  on  us  today,  uniting  us  in  a solidarity  which  tells  the 
world,  in  the  language  of  every  people  and  nation,  of  the  reality  of  love, 
the  reality  of  reconciliation  which  points  to  a new  day. 
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The  unity  of  the  Church: 
What  is  to  be  done? 

Philip  Potter 


It  was  with  the  words  which  you  have  just  heard  read  from  the  Letter 
to  the  Ephesians  (4 : 1-6)  that  Bishop  Charles  Brent  ended  his  opening 
sermon  at  the  first  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  here  in  Lau- 
sanne. For  him  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  both  a gift  and  a task. 

That  is  what  is  implied  in  the  words  of  the  letter : “Be  eager  to  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace”  (4 : 3).  Unity  is  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  and  we  are  called  to  maintain  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
energy . 

The  question  we  are  asked  to  face  today  is : What  is  to  be  done  to  work 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church?  But  we  do  not  meet  here,  fifty  years  after 
the  first  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  as  though  nothing  or 
little  had  been  done.  We  are  heirs  of  a great  tradition  of  obedience  to 
God’s  will  for  the  unity  of  his  people.  It  is  not  always  appreciated, 
even  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  what  has  been  done  to  make 
us  more  conscious  of  the  demands  of  the  Gospel  and  more  willing  to 
be  guided  by  the  Spirit  into  the  way  of  unity  through  truth  and  holi- 
ness. As  one  who  this  year  completes  thirty  years  of  involvement  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  I can  only  say  that  for  me  one  of  the  clearest 
evidences  of  God’s  presence  and  power  in  the  world  is  the  way  in  which 
He  has  been  drawing  his  people  together  into  a deeper  fellowship  of 
life,  renewal  and  witness  in  the  world. 


• Pastor  Philip  Potter  has  been  the  general  secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  since  1972. 
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Churches  have  grown  in  unity 

The  Lausanne  conference  was  only  a beginning  and  a promising  one, 
because  those  who  came  were  conscious  of  being  under  the  presiding 
power  of  the  Spirit.  As  they  said,  in  their  “Call  to  Unity” : 

God’s  Spirit  has  been  in  the  midst  of  us.  It  was  He  who  called  us  hither.  His 
presence  has  been  manifest  in  our  worship,  our  deliberations  and  our  whole 
fellowship.  He  has  discovered  us  to  one  another.  He  has  enlarged  our  horizons, 
quickened  our  understanding,  and  enlivened  our  hope.  We  have  dared  and 
God  has  justified  our  daring.  We  can  never  be  the  same  again.1 

Indeed,  the  churches  and  Christians  have  never  been  the  same  again. 
Since  then  groups  have  gathered  in  prayer  and  study  for  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  The  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  which  was  a 
proposal  in  1918,  has  become  a yearly  reality  for  all  our  churches,  and 
for  many  it  is  a daily  fact  of  their  lives.  Churches  have  drawn  together 
more  closely  out  of  their  isolation  — timidly  at  first,  and  more  naturally 
with  the  years.  Today  nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  world  are  in  fellow- 
ship with  each  other,  rather  than  in  ignorance,  rivalry  and  even  enmity. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  the  leader  of  one  church  could  say  to  the 
leader  of  another : “You  worship  God  in  your  way.  We  worship  him  in 
th is  way.”  Since  1948,  the  Orthodox,  Anglican  and  other  churches 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  later  evangelical  awakening  have  joined 
together  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Today  there  are  nearly  300 
of  these  churches  in  over  100  countries  around  the  world.  In  1927 
Bishop  Azariah  of  India  pleaded  with  the  Conference  that  there  be  one 
church  in  India  so  that  the  Gospel  of  the  one,  undivided  Christ  may 
be  heard  and  believed.  His  dreams  and  his  labours  were  crowned  in 
1947  with  the  formation  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  bringing  together 
Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists  and  Methodists.  In  1970 
the  Church  of  North  India  was  formed  which  included  these  churches 
plus  the  Disciples,  the  Brethren  and  the  Baptists.  There  is  now  one 
church  in  Pakistan  also  made  up  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation. 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  church  unions  have  been  consum- 
mated. For  example,  in  the  next  three  weeks  I will  be  present  for  the 
inauguration  of  the  Uniting  Church  in  Australia  (made  up  of  Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists  and  Presbyterians).  There  are  twenty  active 
conversations  for  church  union  going  on  now. 

During  these  fifty  years,  churches  have  grown  together  in  mutual 
understanding.  Councils  of  churches  have  been  formed  in  most  countries 
and  continents.  And  since  Vatican  II,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
opened  its  heart  to  the  other  churches  and  is  now  embarked  on  the 
ecumenical  ship.  The  Bible  is  being  translated  together,  and  we  must 


1 Faith  and  Order,  Lausanne  1927,  p.  460. 
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not  forget  the  great  achievement  of  the  Traduction  Oecumenique  de 
la  Bible  completed  in  1975,  the  work  of  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox 
and  Protestant  scholars.  What  is  even  more  astonishing  about  this 
translation  are  the  agreed  brief  exegetical  notes  on  the  text,  facilitating 
corporate  and  private  Bible  study.  We  now  have  an  ecumenical  hymn 
book,  Cantate  Domino , which  contains  the  treasures,  old  and  new, 
of  all  our  churches.  Youth,  students,  lay  people,  women,  priests  and 
pastors  — together  and  in  their  different  groupings  meet  regularly  to 
affirm  and  grow  in  their  faith,  and  seek  ways  of  witnessing  together  in 
today’s  world.  I need  only  mention  two  such  groups  which  have  been 
active  with  us  during  these  days  - the  Taize  Community  and  the 
Focolari  movement. 


The  call  to  action  still  haunts  us 


At  Lausanne  1927,  the  400  delegates  of  the  churches  recognized  the 
profound  historic  and  doctrinal  issues  which  separated  the  churches. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a steady  flow  of  ecumenical  statements 
marking  new  understandings,  agreements  and  the  reformulation  of  old 
controversial  issues  which  draw  churches  closer  together.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  will  be  assessing  the  replies 
to  the  historic  document,  One  Baptism,  One  Eucharist  and  a Mutually 
Recognized  Ministry. 

The  list  of  achievements  can  easily  be  lengthened.  Indeed,  one  can  be 
intoxicated  and  triumphalist  about  what  has  been  done  in  these  fifty 
years,  especially  when  seen  against  the  background  of  centuries  of 
division,  of  competition,  and  of  sinful  disobedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  none  of  us  feels  very  jubilant  or  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  done.  Too  much  has  been  left  undone.  There 
is  too  much  to  be  done.  That  is  the  challenge  posed  to  us  today.  It  is 
just  twenty -five  years  ago  that  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  meeting  in  Lund  addressed  a word  to  the  churches.  It  said : 


We  have  now  reached  a crucial  point  in  our  ecumenical  discussions.  As  we 
have  come  to  know  one  another  better  our  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the 
depth  and  pain  of  our  separations  and  also  to  our  fundamental  unity.  The 
measure  of  unity  which  it  has  been  given  to  the  churches  to  experience  together 
must  now  find  clearer  manifestation.  A faith  in  the  one  Church  of  Christ 
which  is  not  implemented  by  acts  of  obedience  is  dead.  There  are  truths  about 
the  nature  of  God  and  His  Church  which  will  remain  for  ever  closed  to  us 
unless  we  act  together  in  obedience  to  the  unity  which  is  already  ours.  We 
would,  therefore,  earnestly  request  our  churches  to  consider  whether  they  are 
doing  all  they  ought  to  do  to  manifest  the  oneness  of  the  people  of  God. 
Should  not  our  churches  ask  themselves  whether  they  are  showing  sufficient 
eagerness  to  enter  into  conversation  with  other  churches,  and  whether  they 
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should  not  act  together  in  all  matters  except  those  in  which  deep  differences 
of  conviction  compel  them  to  act  separately?2 

This  clear  call  to  obedient  action  still  haunts  us.  From  Lund  1952  to 
Lausanne  1977,  much  has  happened  which  makes  this  call  more  urgent 
and  more  challenging.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 


Indifference  to  unity  is  indifference  to  Christ 

Our  first  task  is  to  overcome  our  inertia,  our  fatigue,  our  loss  of  nerve 
about  devoting  ourselves  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Bishop  Charles 
Brent,  that  great  American  pioneer  of  the  movement  for  unity,  said  in 
a sermon  to  students  in  1910 : “Unity,  visible  and  invisible,  is  not  an 
accident  of  the  Gospel ; it  is  the  Gospel.”  Therefore  we  are  not  faithful 
to  the  Gospel  if  we  are  not  eager  to  work  for  the  unity  of  God’s  people 
as  a sign  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  That  is  why  Brent  quoted  those 
words  from  the  Letter  to  the  Ephesians  in  his  sermon  here  in  Lausanne 
in  1927 : “There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  just  as  you  were  called  to 
the  one  hope  that  belongs  to  your  call,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  who  is  above  all  and  through  all  and  in 
all.”  (4:4-6). 

This  short  confession  of  faith  is  an  expression  of  a fact : “There  is  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  body.”  That  is  the  givenness  ( le  donne ) of  our  lives.  It  is  nothing 
we  create  ourselves.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  triune  God.  As  Paul  asked  the 
factious  Corinthian  Christians : “What  have  you  that  you  did  not 
receive?  If  then  you  received  it,  why  do  you  boast  as  if  it  were  not  a 
gift?”  (I  Cor.  4 : 7)  And  God’s  gifts  are  to  be  shared.  What  we  are  we 
must  become.  And  we  can  only  become  what  we  are  when  we,  like  the 
blessed  Trinity,  are  ready  to  include  all  who  call  on  the  name  of  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  an  inescapable 
demand  upon  us  here.  Faithfulness  to  the  Gospel  means  expressing 
its  unity  in  word  and  in  deed  in  the  fellowship  of  those  who  bear  the 
name  of  him  who  is  the  Gospel.  To  be  indifferent  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  to  be  indifferent  to  Christ. 

But  who  is  this  Christ  in  whose  name  we  were  baptized  and  whose 
name  we  bear?  According  to  this  Letter  to  the  Ephesians,  He  is  the 
head  of  the  Church,  “the  fulness  of  him  who  fills  all  in  all”  (1 : 23).  But 
it  is  He  who  in  his  life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  has  filled  all 
things  with  the  life  of  God  (4 : 8-9).  In  fact,  it  is  God’s  design , his  purpose 
“to  unite  all  things  in  him,  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth” 


2 Report  of  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  pp.  15-16. 
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(1 : 10). And  we  are  all  called  to  attain  to  the  fulness  of  our  being  as  men 
and  women,  “to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ” 

(4 : 13).  What  all  this  means  is  that  to  be  in  Christ,  to  confess  this  one 
Lord  is  to  participate  in  his  work  of  uniting  all  peoples  and  all  things  into 
him.  The  unity  of  the  Church  which  is  his  body  is  the  sign  and  sacra- 
ment of  the  unity  of  mankind  into  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  Christ. 


Work  for  unity  of  the  human  race 

Therefore  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  an  ecclesiastically  domestic 
affair.  It  concerns  the  whole  human  race.  Just  as  the  divisions  and 
conflicts  of  the  churches  are  signs  and  reflections  of  the  divisions  in 
our  world,  so  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  a sign  and  sacrament  of  God’s 
purpose  to  unite  all  into  Christ  as  the  head  of  a new  humanity  and  a 
new  creation. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ? We  are  called  to  work  for  overcoming  the 
barriers  which  exist  between  human  beings  - barriers  of  race,  of 
sex,  of  wealth  and  poverty,  of  political  conflict.  Our  world  is  now 
fast  becoming  a global  village  through  science  and  technology,  through 
the  means  of  communication,  through  political  and  economic  ties. 

But  the  closer  we  come  together  the  greater  the  conflicts.  Our  churches 
find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  these  conflicts.  One  way  or  the  other 
they  are  part  of  and  have  contributed  to  these  conflicts.  The  call  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church  is  therefore  a challenge  to  resolve  these  con- 
flicts. Our  one  baptism  means  that,  as  Paul  says  to  the  Galatians : “For 
as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  in  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.  There 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  slave  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female ; for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus”  (3 : 27-28).  Racial,  cultural, 
class  and  sex  divisions  have  bedevilled  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  world  through  the  centuries.  The  struggle  for  racial  and  for  social 
justice,  and  for  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  church  and 
society  is  directly  related  to  the  struggle  for  the  one  Church  renewed 
in  the  image  of  God,  the  fulness  of  the  Christ  who  fills  all  in  all.  Indeed, 
we  are  discovering  that  as  Christians  enter  into  this  struggle  of  breaking 
down  barriers  in  our  world  they  are  discovering  their  unity  in  Christ. 

Paul  tells  us  to  be  “eager  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace”  (Eph.  4 : 3).  But  it  is  Christ  who  is  our  peace,  who  through 
his  blood  on  the  cross  broke  down  the  walls  of  hostility  between  peoples 
and  persons  that  He  might  create  a new  humanity  (Eph.  2:14-16). 
The  call  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  is  the  call  to 
bear  the  cross  of  being  the  instrument  of  God’s  peace  in  the  world. 
Churches  and  Christians  who  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of  promoting 
peace  are  being  drawn  together  into  a new  and  deeper  unity . 
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Bishop  Charles  Brent,  the  founder  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement 
and  the  president  of  the  1 927  Lausanne  Conference , was  a man  who 
showed  in  his  own  life  the  integral  character  of  the  search  for  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  As  a missionary  bishop  among  tribal  peoples  in 
the  Philippines,  he  said : “It  was  among  the  pagan  people  that  I learned 
the  equality  before  God  of  all  men  which  I count  to  be  the  chief 
treasure  I have  honestly  made  my  own  in  my  lifetime.”  Soon  he  was  led 
into  the  struggle  against  the  evil  effects  of  opium  and  presided  over 
an  international  opium  conference  in  Shanghai  in  1909.  It  was  a year 
after  that  that  he  began  to  speak  strongly  about  the  urgent  necessity 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  And  after  the  first  World  War  he  expressed 
the  conviction  that  “unity  of  heart  and  hands  among  the  Churches  is 
the  sole  hope  for  the  Great  Peace”.  For  Brent,  the  recognition  of  a 
common  humanity  with  people  of  other  races  and  cultures,  the  struggle 
against  social  evils  like  the  opium  traffic,  the  commitment  to  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  and  the  striving  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  — were  all 
one  call  of  obedience  to  Christ.  He  would  therefore  rejoice  that  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  is  concerned  about  the  handicapped,  and  the 
urgent  need  for  Christians  to  express  their  oneness  with  them  and  their 
families  in  understanding  and  fellowship.  This  is  one  sign  of  that  “bond 
of  peace”  which  is  an  expression  of  our  unity  in  the  Spirit. 


Study  the  Word  together  intensively 

But  who  are  we  who  are  called  to  work  for  the  unity  of  the  Church? 

In  what  way  are  we  different  from  the  many  persons  and  groups  who 
are  working  for  peace  and  justice,  for  health  and  community,  and  the 
unity  of  mankind  in  our  world  today?  Paul  tells  us  that  “grace  was 
given  to  each  of  us  according  to  the  measure  of  Christ’s  gift”  (Eph. 
4:7).  Grace,  God’s  self-giving  love,  his  commitment  to  us  and  all 
human  beings  in  Christ,  is  what  makes  us  what  we  are  and  enables  us 
to  work  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  But  this  grace  is  varied,  diverse : 
“And  his  gifts  were  that  some  should  be  apostles,  some  prophets,  some 
evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  equipment  of  the  saints 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  building  up  the  Body  of  Christ  until 
we  all  attain  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
of  God,  to  complete  adulthood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ”  (Eph.  4: 1 1-13).  The  saints,  the  people  who  are  com- 
mitted to  God  and  to  his  purpose,  must  be  equipped  for  their  ministry, 
their  service,  for  building  up  the  Body  of  Christ  into  the  unity  of  the 
faith.  And  this  is  done  with  the  aid  of  those  who  preach  and  teach  the 
word,  and  witness  to  the  one  faith. 

I believe  that  the  cause  of  unity  will  be  advanced  only  as  we  share  more 
intensely  in  a common  study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  rich 
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traditions  of  the  understanding  of  that  Word  through  the  centuries. 

I believe  that  such  mutual  study  in  prayer  and  worship  should  lead  to 
and  be  inspired  by  our  common  witness  to  Christ,  and  his  work  of 
reconciliation  and  healing  for  every  human  being.  That  is  the  experi- 
ence of  churches  and  Christians  in  many  parts  of  the  world  today. 

I would  mention  in  particular  Latin  America,  where  an  intensive  work 
of  the  renewal  of  the  churches  is  going  on  through  Bible  study,  theo- 
logical reflection,  and  prayer  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  a just 
society  against  oppressive  forces.  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
long  divided  and  hostile  to  each  other,  are  now  finding  each  other  in 
the  Word  and  in  common  witness.  In  this  way  they  are  discovering  their 
work  of  service  in  society  to  overcome  the  alienation  which  comes  from 
the  class  divisions,  especially  between  rich  and  poor.  It  is  this  passion 
for  the  centre  of  our  faith  and  for  its  proclamation  in  word  and  deed 
which  alone  can  make  us  “unitable”. 


What  of  the  one  Eucharist  ? 

The  unity  of  the  Church  is  unity  around  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments. 
We  have  made  great  progress  in  accepting  each  other  as  sharing  one 
baptism  and  in  submitting  ourselves  to  the  one  Word  of  God.  But  what 
of  the  one  Eucharist?  Here  again,  there  has  been  considerable  agree- 
ment about  the  meaning  and  the  centrality  of  the  Eucharist.  But  there 
is  equally  great  hesitation  about  sharing  the  one  Eucharist.  This  has 
been  and  is  a burning  issue  among  us.  I remember  the  agonies  the  1800 
young  people  went  through  on  this  issue  at  the  European  Christian 
Youth  Conference  here  in  Lausanne  in  1960.  A large  number  took  the 
risk  of  participating  in  the  Eucharist  at  the  Cathedral  as  an  act  of 
thanksgiving,  penitence  and  dedication.  Why  did  they  take  that  risk? 

I explained  this  to  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
at  New  Delhi  in  a speech  on  “The  Unity  we  seek”  in  the  following  way : 

A group  of  people  who  have  received  the  one  Baptism  and  have  been  incorpor- 
ated into  the  Body  of  Christ  come  together  with  the  blessing  of  their  churches 
under  one  theme,  like  “Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  World”.  They  submit 
themselves  to  the  one  Word  of  God  in  the  context  of  one  world.  They  rejoice 
together  in  common  praise,  and  repent  together  in  common  prayer.  They  hear 
together  God’s  call  to  willing  and  obedient  service  and  offer  up  the  world  to 
God  in  intercession  and  themselves  in  consecration.  They  have  a deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  binding  them  together  into 
a true  community  of  the  people  of  God  called  to  live  in  and  for  the  world. 

Is  there  not  a new  and  wonderful  unity  given  here  which  demands  that  it  be 
sealed  with  receiving  the  One  Bread  and  the  One  Cup  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ?  Is  there  not  in  such  an  ecumenical  fellowship  something  given,  and 
manifestly  given,  which  shatters  our  confessional  barriers  and  our  ecumenical 
rules  concerning  intercommunion  ? Is  it  legitimate  to  describe  this  event  as 
being  merely  temporary,  emotional  and  eccentric?  Is  the  sense  of  unity  in 
this  act  of  a living  sacrifice  any  less  real  and  compelling  than  that  which  made 
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men  of  different  confessions  in  concentration  camps  and  in  the  fires  of  deadly 
war  break  through  to  a common  Holy  Communion?  Are  the  People  of  God 
evidently  mobilized  for  carrying  on  God’s  warfare  in  the  world  to  be  denied 
together  the  rations  he  offers  in  the  Body  and  Blood  of  his  Son  ? Are  we  not 
devaluing  the  depth  and  reality  of  Holy  Communion,  especially  as  those  who 
are  thus  caught  into  a new  manifest  unity  feel  more  profoundly  the  sense  of 
being  members  incorporate  in  the  Body  of  Christ  than  they  do  in  their  local 
denominational  communities?  These  are  questions  which  Faith  and  Order 
must  urgently  face,  for  the  challenge  of  the  ecumenical  movement  comes  at 
the  point  where  Churches  in  a given  locality  really  engage  themselves  together 
in  the  battle  of  faith  within  that  locality.  Intercommunion  is  not  a battle-cry 
of  Protestant  malcontents  shrilly  outcried  by  well-armed  Catholic  stalwarts. 

It  is  the  deepest  inner  reality  of  the  People  of  God  without  which  they  cannot 
truly  render  a common  witness  to  the  world.3 

I believe  that  this  conviction  is  even  more  true  today  than  it  was 
17  years  ago.  But  whatever  decisions  we  make  on  this  matter  we  must 
never  forget  Paul’s  exhortation  to  us  in  our  attitude  to  one  another: 
“With  all  humility  and  meekness,  with  patience,  forbearing  one  another 
in  love”  (Eph.  4:2). 

“The  unity  of  the  Church : What  is  to  be  done?”  I have  indicated  a 
few  of  the  tasks  before  us.  But  essentially  the  unity  we  seek  has  its 
source  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  that  the  people 
gathered  together  responded  to  the  preaching  of  Peter  by  asking : 
“Brethren,  what  shall  we  do?”  And  Peter  answered:  “Repent,  and  be 
baptized,  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  your  sins ; and  you  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For 
the  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children  and  to  all  that  are  far  off, 
every  one  whom  the  Lord  our  God  calls  to  him.”  (Acts  2:37-39) 

We  are  met  here  this  afternoon  as  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  repent  and  believe  and  receive  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins.  May  we  also  receive  afresh  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  so 
that  in  unity  with  Christ,  we  can  go  forth  with  boldness  to  live  that 
unity  with  his  people  and  with  all  peoples. 


3 The  Ecumenical  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2,  April  1962,  pp.  346-347. 
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The  celebrations  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  “Faith  and  Order” 
(Whitsuntide  1977)  were 
characterized  by  the  richness 
and  multiplicity  of  expression 
which  mark  the  churches'  search 
for  unity.  Those  who  participated 
heard  addresses  from  distin- 
guished theologians,  joined  in 
prayers  and  worship,  witnessed 
messages  of  hope  sung  and 
danced  by  the  international 
group  “Gen  Verde”  of  the 
Focolari  movement,  and  became 
part  of  an  ecumenical  vigil  with 
Brother  Roger  and  a group  from 
the  Council  of  Youth  from  Taize. 

This  book  brings  together  all  the 
addresses  and  gives  a lively 
account  of  these  most  stimulating 
celebrations. 
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